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THE STUDENT WRITER’S 


Literary Market Tips 


Gathered Monthly from Authoritative 
Sources 


EVER, it would seem, has there been a better 

opportunity than at present for the fiction 

writer. With the launching of several new 
all-fiction magazines, and the transforming of 
several general magazines into all-fiction publica- 
tions, the trend of the day is distinctly toward 
this form of literature. The Metropolitan, which 
is the most recent of the general magazines to an- 
nounce a fiction program, states that the change is 
made ‘‘in obedience to the mood of the times, 
which demands entertainment far more than ser- 
ious discussion. ’’ 

W. M. Clayton, editor of Telling Tales, in The 
American News Trade Journal, comments on the 
changing styles in literature as follows: 

** About fifteen years ago there was an enormous 
development of the special article. Such maga- 
zines as The Metropolitan, McClure’s, The Cosmo- 
politan, devoted the larger part of their pages to 
‘lifting the lid’ and non-fictional material. 

‘*What a different situation now. The Cosmo- 


politan, for example, may have a couple of special 
articles, but its major task is the production of 
up-to-the-minute fiction. It is the same with all 
the others in this group. 

‘Then there is the large and growing class of 
all-fiction magazines that have developed so rapidly 
during the past twenty years. Perhaps in the 
beginning of the wide popular demand for mags 
zines some figured that the public would buy maga- 
zines for varying purposes, but as time went on the 
controlling policy veered back to the production of 
fiction. They had to do it.’’ 

It is interesting to note this month the estab- 
lishment of several new magazines wholly or part 
ly devoted to radio matters. In addition to these 
the writer qualified to handle the subject will find 


many outlets for his work through general maga 


zines, popular science publications, boys’ mags 
zines, and the newspapers, a large share of which 
are taking advantage of the exceptional interest 
now being manifested by the public in radio. 


Folks and Facts, 717 Madison Avenue, New York, 
will make its first appearance in April. ‘‘It 
will pay between $3.00 and $10.00 per thousand 
words on acceptance for literary material, perhaps 
a better rate for very unusual matter,’’ writes 
Kathryn W. Hamill of the editorial board. ‘‘The 
magazine desires articles, short-stories, novelettes, 
editorials, verse, jokes, skits and anecdotes. It is 
not in the market for serials at the present time. 
A wide range of subjects may be covered. Mystery 
and detective stories, Western, love, domestic, and 
nearly all other themes are allowable in our fic- 
tion, the only type not desired being sex stories.’’ 


The Boy’s Money Maker, ‘‘The Magazine for 
the Boy Who Does Things,’’ is a new monthly 
magazine to be isued by the Eugene Randles Ad- 
vertising Co., 3 Sherman Street West, Hutchinson, 
Kan. Eugene Scott Randles, editor, writes: ‘‘ The 
magazine will be similar in size to The Boy’s Mag- 
azine. It will appeal to the boy of from 10 to 19, 
and will contain good, live, thrilling boy stories, 
jokes, poems, plans for boys to make money, things 
of current interest to boys, things for the boy to 
collect. The cover design, which is now in the 
hands of the engravers, illustrates a boy working 
with a radio outfit, and we are therefore especially 
interested in securing a story of two or three parts 


in which radio plays the important role. We want 
fiction of live interest. The theme of the maga- 
zine is money making, and of course we will want 
stories and articles such as will deal with the boy 
in business. However, we do not want to overdo 
the theme. The idea of good, live, thrilling reading 
for the boy should not be neglected. We will pay 
upon acceptance at rates from % cent up, ac 
cording to our need and the value of the material. 
Some material will be secured from boy writers 
who will enter a contest. A board of boy editors 
will be maintained for the purpose of ascertain 
ing ‘the boy interest’ in material submitted 
After the perusal of the Boy Editorial Board, it 
will pass into the writer’s hands, as well as those 
of the associate editor, who is a ‘boys’ man 
of prominence. Only clean material is desired. 
No crook stories will be considered in which the 
crook wins out. Articles and short-stories should 
range from 1000 to 1800 words in length. Illus- 
trations are desirable. Only a limited amount of 
verse, jokes and anecdotes will be used.’’ 


Radio Broadcast is a new magazine, of the same 
format and general appearance as The World 8 
Work, which will be published for the first time by 
Doubleday, Page & Company, Long Island, New 
York, on April 15. The editors write: ‘‘We aré 
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_ popular magazine,’’ the editors state. 
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in the market for experiences in the use of radio 
that will interest the radio public, and news items 
concerning radio not available in the newspapers, 
also technical articles which possess a high stand- 
ard of accuracy. We will pay on acceptance. The 
rates vary as to the kind of material involved, 
but will be somewhere in the neighborhood of 
2 cents a word.’’ 


The Dearborn Independent, the Ford internat- 
ional weekly, published at Dearborn, Mich., should 
have received a better rating as a literary market 
than it was accorded in the ‘‘ Handy Market List’’ 
for March. H. W. Roland, of the editorial depart- 
ment, writes: ‘‘For your information, The Dear- 
born Independent pays upon acceptance. We are 
in the market for informative articles of sufficient 
importance to interest a circulation of 200,000, dis- 
tributed in every state. We are desirous of ex- 
tending our list of worth-while contributors, but 
the inundation of trash that came from a recent 
publication in a writer’s tip service of our needs 
makes us despair. Not 1/16 of 1 per cent was 
worth while. We don’t publish verse. Photographs 
of persons or places appropriate to the subject 
help to sell us. We average 2 cents a word or 
better and we don’t want to be flooded with cor- 
respondence-school graduate efforts.’’ 


Metropolitan Magazine, 342 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, with its March issue, begins giving all its 
space except the editorial page, to fiction. ‘*We 
will endeavor to lay out our fiction program on a 
basis which will result in a completely satisfying 
‘¢ There 
will be stories for every member of the family.’’ 


The International Interpreter, 268 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, is a new weekly which will ap- 
pear during the first week in April. It is to be 
edited by Frederick Dixon, who recently resigned 
as editor of The Christian Science Monitor, and 
will contain a narrative review of the world’s 
doings, editorials, news from correspondents, arti- 
cles on important men and women of various coun- 
tries, reviews, special articles, and one short-story 
each week. 


Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, Calif., Charles 
K. Field editor, writes: ‘‘We are in the market 
for articles of special interest to Westerners. They 
should be 3000 words or less in length. Short-stories 
may be from 4000 to 5000 words in length. We are 
not open at this time for the consideration of ser- 
jals and do not buy editorials or jokes, skits, or 
anecdotes. We are glad to examine verse. Stories 
should be of the out-of-door, love, domestic, or 
Western types. We avoid sex and horror stories. 
Payment is on acceptance at from 1 to 2 cents 
per word.’’ 


Clarke Irvine, 201 Lilly Fletcher Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif., writes: ‘‘Please help me to get 
some original jokes or funny stories about screen 
theatres, patrons, managers, players, and in fact 
anyone connected with motion pictures. I want 
some bright, snappy stuff to run in my syndicate 
column, ‘Studioland,’ and will pay from $1 to 
$5 for all accepted. No manuscripts returned 
unless accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. ’’ 


Trade Press Publishing Co., Montgomery Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis., H. J. Larkin, managing editor, 
writes: ‘‘We have recently taken on two new 
magazines, the National Printer-Journalist and the 
Ford Car Trade Journal. For the National Printer- 
Journalist, we are inviting manuscripts prepared 
by those who positively know their subjects. We 
offer an unlimited market for articles dealing with 
the problems of small newspapers in their editor- 
ial, advertising or mechanical departments. 


‘*Ford Car Trade Journal will deal with the 
interests of Ford dealers and garage men. All 
manuscript must apply directly to the general sub- 
ject of the Ford trade field.’’ 


MacLean’s Magazine, 153 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, F. Vernon McKenzie, edi- 
tor, writes: ‘‘MacLean’s Magazine has for several 
years paid promptly on acceptance. Our rates sel- 
dom run below 1 cent a word, although for a small 
proportion of our material we pay as low as % 
cent. Men like Leacock and a few others we pay 
up to 5 and 6 cents a word.’’ 


Fascinating Fiction, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, is the new name of The Follies. F. M. 
Osborne, editor, writes: ‘‘We are in the market 
for short-stories of 1500 to 6000 words, novelettes 
of 10,000 to 15,000 words, and serials of three 
parts, not over 10,000 words in each part. Melo- 
dramatic fiction is preferred, written directly and 
having action, romance, suspense and an unusual 
solution or climax. We cannot use sports, Western, 
small town, college life, or sentimentally domestic 
fiction. Light and lyrical or humorous verse is 
desired, and skits—brief prose stuff with an un- 
expected climax. Payment is on acceptance at 
1 cent per word upward.’’ 


Saucy Stories, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, edited by F. M. Osborne, also of Fascinating 
Fiction, pays 1 cent a word upward, and is in the 
market for short-stories of any length and novel- 
ettes under 18,000 words. ‘‘Sensational and ro- 


‘mantic mystery stories are preferred,’’ writes Mr. 


Osborne. ‘‘We do not desire rural, business, do- 
mestic (except the triangle situation), or risque 
stories. Brief humorous verse and fillers with 
amusing turns at the conclusion, are wanted.’’ 


Short Stories, Garden City, L. I., New York, 
H. E. Maule, editor, writes: ‘‘We are in the 
market for short-stories of from 4000 to 10,000 
words, novelettes of from 15,000 to 30,000 words, 
and serials of from 75,000 to 100.000 words, on ad- 
venture, mystery, Western, out-of-doors, sea, hum- 
orous, and business themes. We do not desire sex 
stuff, love stories, or women’s stories. Payment 
is on acceptance at % cent per word up.’’ 


The Hygienist, Majestic Bldg., Denver, Colo., 
is a better-health magazine edited by Dr. R. R. 
Daniels, who writes: ‘We occasionally use some- 
thing in the way of health articles in addition to 
the material which is prepared by the various 
doctors of the Daniels Clinical group. Some time 
ago we had an article by a man in Massachusetts 
on feet and their treatment, including the sort of 
shoes and stockings that one should wear. We 
can use this sort of material occasionally.’’ 


(Continued on page 26) 
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A WESTERN NUMBER 


“After reading ‘Man-Size’ we quadrupled 
our usual advertising appropriation for a 
Raine book. The time has come to put 
Raine over in a big way.” This statement 
was made by Houghton Mifflin Company in 
announcing William MacLeod Raine’s latest 
novel, out this month. The article which 
heads our present table of contents will give 
readers some idea of the breadth of vision 
and ideals that have placed Mr. Raine in such 
an enviable light with his publishers. 


So many features in the current issue of 
Tue Stupent Writer bear directly upon 
the writing and placing of Western fiction 
that we have termed it a Western. Story 


number. 
AN INSIDE VIEW 


Next month we will have an Arthur Chap- 
man special dealing with the development and 
interior workings of a great magazine pub- 
lishing house—the greatest all-fiction market 
that exists in the world. We refer, of course, 
to the Street & Smith Corporation. The ar- 
ticle will be supplemented by “closeups” of 
the editors of this group, and an account of 
~ way they handle manuscripts, by an “in- 
sider. 


PROF. WALTER B. PITKIN, 


head of the Columbia School of Journalism, 
author of “Writing the Short Story,” and 
acknowledged authority on literary technique, 
can rarely be induced to wrile for magazines 
of authorship. He has consented to break his 
rule and to write a series of articles especially 
for THe Stupent Writer. The first will 
appear in the May issue. The subject is 
“How to Get Story Ideas,” and it is unnec- 
essary to recommend it to those acquainted 
with Professor Pitkin’s reputation. 


JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


declares himself a “damned disagreeable per- 
son,” because he holds emphatic ideas on 
story writing which he considers do not per- 
mit of argument. An interview with Mr. 
Hergesheimer has been obtained for STUDENT 
Writer readers by Edwin Hunt Hoover, 
whose article on his own methods appears this 
month. 

For the near future, articles are scheduled 
by JAMES KNAPP REEVE, veteran edi- 
tor, publisher, and adviser of literary workers; 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS, author of 
“Campfire Talks on Writing,” which will be 
recalled by some of our old subscribers; H. 
BEDFORD-JONES”; FREDERICK 
PALMER, famous screen writing authority; 
JUIIAN  KILMAN, short-story writer; 
DAVID RAFFELOCK, critic and techni- 
cian, and others of equal prominence. 

Besides these, Literary Market Tips of su- 
perior definiteness, with the “dead wood,” or 
worthless publications, weeded out; “The 
Barrel,” with its informal “get-together” at- 
mosphere, and the monthly prize contest for 
plot-builders, all contribute to make the maga- 
zine indispensable for the literary workshop. 
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Why the Great West Appeals to 
Story Writers 


The Western Novel Is Coming Into Its Own; 
Should Be Measured by Universal 
Standards of Criticism 


By William MacLeod Raine 


ing to formula? Is it jerry-built, like 
one of a row of bungglows made to 
sell? The critics find that fault with it 
and damn it with no faint dispraise. One 
after another the new novels of the West 
appear (an endless flood of them, they 
say), decked with the old paraphernalia of 
chaps, six-guns, bad grammar, and dread- 
ful humor. Is this a true indictment? 
It is, and it isn’t. There are too many 
formula-built Western stories, but there are 


[ the Western novel constructed accord- 


‘many, too, that breathe the very spirit of 


life. 

The West is a favorite setting for stories 
because it is less trammeled than the East, 
because it has been the scene of a won- 
derful and amazing national adventure, and 
because it is easier to write about as the 
home of romance. 

The winning of the West is a theme to 
stir the blood. From the days when the 
Argonauts sailed in clipper ships around 
the Horn or tramped across the fever- 
swept Isthmus, it has always called to the 
adventurous. They came in the spirit of 
high and carefree hope—the lusty, the 
strong, the rebellious, those in whom the 
hot and rapid blood of youth sang most 
loudly. They crossed untrodden plains, 
plowed unfurrowed fields, gutted moun- 
tains, built in the desert cities amazing and 
wonderful, that sprang up like mushrooms. 
They laughed and sang and played and 
worked and died with the dream still in 
their hearts. 


WHEN Sinclair Lewis says that Main 

Street may be found from Maine to 
San Diego I challenge that statement. The 
note of the West is freedom. From every 


corner of the earth the restless, the ad- 
venturous, the dissatisfied have come. They 
have brought with them culture or ignor- 
ance, as the case may be, but always a 
saving percentage have brought the valor 
of high hope that protects from the bro- 
midic and the sense of humor that permits 
them to laugh at themselves. 

“Main Street,” even as a picture of the 
flat Mississippi country, is true only super- 
ficially. Every one of the Main Streeters 
is a wonderful bit of life’s protoplasm. 
Joyce Kilmer’s insight is more true when 
in his song of the servant girl and the 
grocer’s boy he writes: 


Her lip’s remark was, ‘‘Oh you kid.’’ 
Her soul spoke thus (I know it did): 


O king of realms of endless joy, 
My own, my golden grocer’s boy. 


I am a princess forced to dwell 
Within a lonely kitchen cell, 


While you go dashing through the land 
With loveliness on every hand. 


ig is not only because the West has been 
the scene of such a tremendous trek of 
the races that writers choose it for a theme. — 
Society here is less stratified, simpler, not 
so sophisticated. Second-class writers find 
it easier to depict what they suppose the 
West to be like than to write of the East. 
Fewer of their readers know whether they 
are or are not reflecting life. The theme 
can be treated in a conventional way, ac- 
cording to the tradition that has been built 
up about it, and the errors and superficial- 
ities are not so likely to be detected. 

But what a rich gallery of stories we 
have of the West. There is nothing jerry- 
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built about Wister’s “The Virginian,” about 
Stewart Edward White’s “Arizona Nights,” 
about Caroline Lockhart’s “The Lady Doc.” 
Nothing could be truer than Pattullo’s 
“The Sheriff of Badger.” Eugene Man- 
love Rhodes’s Jeff Bransford is a just por- 
trait of the cattleman beyond question of 
doubt. Peter Kyne and Kennett Harris 
have done stories of plainsmen that are 
inimitable, 

Or if you want the other side of the old 
West, let me mention Willa Cather’s “My 
Antonia,” the story of the development of 
a Bohemian immigrant girl in Nebraska. 
Here again is the very breath of life—a 
true and just picture of the immigrants’ 
sordid poverty, of the ferment of the yeast 
in the girl’s soul as it struggles to express 
itself, of early days on the plains as they 
affected American families. Faith, hope, 
- joy, sorrow, meanness, love—we have them 
all here. 

Or to come more closely home, there is 
“A Tenderfoot Bride,” written by Clarice 
E. Richards, a true, vivid, and colorful 
story of ranch life within sight of Pikes 
-* with a play of humor that is delight- 
ul. 


HE new West is coming to its own. Oil, 

irrigation, mining, farming, labor con- 

ditions, all play their part as a background 
of the work that is being done. 

This work must be judged by the same 
standard of criticism that applies to the 
novel and the short-story dealing with 
New York, Paris, or London. Fiction is a 
personal impression of life. It must hold 
up the mirror to life—to a life that has 
been selected, classified, and dramatized to 
meet the ends of the writer. If a novel of 


the West shows close observation, insight, 
the vigor of conviction; if it has stvle and 
clarity and a sense of proportion ; if it char. 
acterizes clearly and suggests the presenc 
of background, it is as valuable a contribu. 
tion to the day’s literature as one set in 
Vienna or Boston. 

I recur to my statement that a novel js 
a personal impression of life. It must be 
that, whatever else it is. It must have per- 
sonality, and to possess this it must express 
the author. If he has a commonplace mind 
the expression of it will be flat. The pro- 
duct of a rich mind will be suggestive, 
worth while, stimulating. That of a poor 
one will necessarily be arid. 

Apply this principle to the matter of ob- 
servation, for instance. Dickens, it is suid, 
could go up and down a street once and 
from memory tell what each store was, 
with the names of the firms doing busi- 
ness in the different shops. This seems 
to me useless knowledge. Observation 
must be touched with insight. Its expres 
sion in fiction must be significant. A hud- 
dled teddy bear on a porch, one arm gone 
and sawdust trickling from its wounded 
side, may or may not be worth mention- 
ing. If the baby fingers that flung the doll 
there have since become stilled in death 
that doll has perhaps become charged with 
meaning. 

In fiction, to sum up what I mean, a 
work must be a true and just reflection 
of the warp and woof of life. It niust 
mirror this with art, choosing and reject: 
ing skillfully, often by suggestion and by 
reticences. The setting of a bit of liter- 
ature is immaterial. The question to be de 
cided is whether it is a valid and vital docu- 
ment in its day and generation. 


O YOU believe that editors want only “one formula” stories—that the 

best way to succeed in writing is to stifle originality and deliberately 

commercialize? In a most unusual article, combining personal con- 

fession with sane argument, Julian Kilman, an author whose work has ap- 

peared in magazines ranging from Snappy Stories to The Atlantic Monthly, 

lays down a unique rule for success. The article is sure to arouse a storm 
of comment. It will appear soon in THE STUDENT WRITER. 
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Branding Local Color Into Yarns" 
of Cowboy Life 


Know Your Characters, Then Imagine Them Placed 
in Dramatic Situations; the Result Is 
“Human Interest’ 


By Edwin Hunt Hoover 


Creator of “Dutch” and “Blue,” Author of “Why Cowboys Leave 
Home,’ “Too Frail to Fight,’ and Many Other Stories 


E answer to the question: “How 
i do I write Western stories?” is: “On 
~ the typewriter.” This gives rise to 
the pun-gent suspicion that they are “ma- 
chine made.” Such suspicion would be the 
grossest flattery to. my prosaic imagina- 
tion. All I have written thus far has its 
foundation in the life, action and conver- 
sation of New Mexico ranches, cow-camps 
and other gathering places of Sons of the 
Saddle. The truth is that my Spencerian 
tracks can’t even be deciphered by a code. 
_ The “why” of my Western stories would 
be easier to write about. I think, most 
readily, in the “local color” of the South- 
west. And I’ve learned that the things 
that get a laugh out of me are also apt 
to cause an editor to chuckle. It’s the same 
way with thrills. Quite accidentally [ dis- 
covered why I was able to pass on the 
laughs and thrills: The high lights of 
humor and drama were interesting to me 
because J knew the characters. The stories 
were acceptable because when the editor 
had read them he felt that he knew them 
too, “Characterization” he called it. I’ve 
found that I can think up reams of plots 
which refuse to build themselves into stor- 
les because my characters are strangers to 
me. Consequently they don’t interest me 
—or anyone else. 
You know how it is; when you're telling 
a crowd of friends about some incident 
you say: “Remember how So-and-So was 
always scared to death that his wife would 
find out about Such-and-Such? Well—” 
That’s how you tell it. Your auditors 
know So-and-So and are keenly interested 
in his doings; whereas, if he was a rather 
colorless stranger, you’d have to feed ’em 
home brew to make ’em stay hitched till 


you finished. And more than that, you’d 
have to take a drink yourself to keep from 
being bored. You wouldn’t have any in- 
terest in the story. 

Perhaps a dissection of “At Rodeo 


- Time”—which the editor and I read with 


some interest—will illustrate the “how” of 
my Western stories. (My wife also read 
it.) 

Weiser, Wagon Boss of a big cattle out- 
fit—and incidentally a husband and the 
father of two children—is threatened with 
death by Black, who is to supersede him 
as Range Foreman. (This is as Weiser 
told it to me.) Weiser knows that Black 
has been imported by unfriendly interests 
to kill him. Black is unarmed but rushes 
across the corral toward the adobe bunk- 
house in quest of six-shooter. Weiser 
knows that Black, once inside the bunk- 


‘house, will have all the advantage. Shall 


he or sha’n’t he let Black get to the bunk- 
house? His two youngsters, peering 
through the corral gate, decide for him. 
He knows that they will be orphans in 
about two minutes if Black steps inside 
the bunkhouse door. Weiser commands 
Black to halt; Black continues on his 
course and is shot—through the back; the 
bullet penetrates his heart. 

Weiser went “on the dodge” until bail 
could be arranged, and his wife kept him 
supplied with food and fresh mounts till 
he was ready to give himself up. She was 
able to do this through the co-operation of 
friends who knew that Weiser had good 
reason for acting as he did. He was ac- 
quitted on the testimony of a “dummy,” a 
voiceless tramp hired by Weiser a short 
time before, to do chores about the place, 
who had been a witness to the shooting. 
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THAT roughly, is the way it happened 

in real life. Most of the characters 
were handed to me on a silver platter—or 
rather over a frying pan full of beef; also 
the plot. But when I came to write the 
story, years later, it looked like a “dud.” 
No man who shot an unarmed enemy in 
the back would ever “get by” as a “hero.” 
Therefore I put a six-shooter in the hand 
of Black when he made the threat, and 
Weiser disarmed him with his fists. He 
threw the pistol to the other side of the 
corral in order to give himself time to 
reach his Winchester in a saddle scabbard, 
and the duel began when Black recovered 
his Colt. A shot in the shoulder whirled 
Black; another bullet, shot as Black was 
in the act of whirling, found his heart— 
through the back. Retaining the “shot 
in the back” idea added a complication that 
“Dummy Mike” cleared up by his dramatic 
acting in the courtroom scene. 

I further took liberties with the original 
story by causing Weiser to be a bachelor, 
with a sweetheart who stood by him 
throughout his troubles. It seemed to me 
that a touch of romance would add zest 
to the interest in my dashing young hero— 
dashing, principally, away from posses. All 
I had to do in that respect was to picture 
Mrs. Weiser ten years younger and en- 
gaged, instead of married, to Weiser; place 
her on her father’s ranch and have her 
act as she would naturally have acted in 
the circumstances. 

In “real life” the “villain” who engin- 
eered the frame-up on Weiser was never 
punished. In the written version, however, 
Justice gives three rousing cheers and leads 
that gentleman and two associates to jail— 
one cheer for each prisoner. In the final 
development of the story, it appears that 
“Dummy Mike,” and not Weiser, fired the 
fatal shot, thus clearing Weiser of any 
possible stigma. 

I don’t know where I got Hanselmeier, 
the lawyer, in that story. An attorney 
was needed to help my hero out of his jack- 
pot and I “discovered” him in Rand, “grac- 
ing the bars in Hickok’s saloon and Las 
Palomas courtroom with equal urbanity.” 
(This occurred in preprohibition times 
when he could buy a legal drink at a li- 
censed bar whenever he had the price.) He 
seems to be, according to comment, a more 
vivid character than Weiser, which is 


pretty rough on the theory that “you must 
know your characters in order to write 
about them convincingly.” He may bea 
brain-child, but I give you my word | 
never saw him until he was full-grown 
and practicing law. 


A S a matter of fact, the writing of West. 

ern stories is fundamentally the same, 
I suppose, as the writing of any other kind 
of stories. There must be a basic situa- 
tion, humorous, adventurous, or amorous; 
the characterization must be consistent with 
the situation; the conflict must give the 
characters a chance to act comically, hero- 
ically, or lovely; the climax must see them 
laughing, victorious or married. That last 
is a bit weak; can’t we have it “laughing, 
victorious and married?” No? Well, all 
right. It also seems to be very helpful to 
a story to have a villain who laughs in the 
first few chapters and is flabbergasted at 
the conclusion, 

As a man thinks, so does he. When | 
see something of interest, I visualize it in } 
the “local color” of the Southwest. When 
someone curries me with a caustic remark, 
I wonder: “What sort of comeback would 
Johnny Blank or Tom Dash have for 
that?” and think of it several hours later, 
as is customary with my repartee. Per- 
haps the situation or comment reminds me 
of something that happened in New Mexico 
or suggests something that might happen 
there—and if it does, the old typewriter is 
doomed to another session of hard hitting. 


THE monotony of this spring weather in 

the lap of winter—or something—te- 
minds me of one of the waddies who came 
into camp one evening, soaked, weary, 
bruised. He remarked: 

“This is a sorry life, nothin’ ever hap- 
pens. Same thing every day. Y’u ride 
out after cows; y’u see one with a calf 
that needs brandin’; y’u chase her; y’tt 
pony forks a tree an’ y’u git piled. Y’u 
try t’ ford th’ Rio an’ y’ur horse bogs; tt 
takes half a hour to tromp him loose an’ 
yu both git darn near drownded. Y't 


fall in behind a coyote with designs on 


ropin’ him an’ y’ur mount steps in a prairie- 
dog hole an’ turns a wildcat. Y’u pull 4 
mangy steer from th’ bog an’ he runs y't 
ragged. An’ now a fence-crawlin’ bull in 
th’ cornfield needs fairgroundin’. 
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“Nothin’ excitin’ occurs, dammit. This 
monotony is killin’ me.” 

Would there be a story in that? Let the 
cowboy swap jobs with a Harvey House 
cook for a week and see what happens! 

And does this tell you anything about 
“How I Write Western Stories’? If it 
does, tell me. I’d like to know. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Close on the heels of the above contribu- 
tion from Mr. Hoover, came this tlluminat- 
ing postscript. Possibly it was not intended 
for publication, but we cannot resist the 
temptation to include it. 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 


My husband says you want to know how 
to write Western stories, and as he must 


_put out the furnace and fix the dog, I will 


tell you how it is done. 

First he fills up his best pipe with the 
tobacco he likes best, then he goes to his 
den and sits and sits and sits and sits and 
sits, and I listen for the typewriter to com- 
mence working, and it doesn’t, so I hike 


’ upstairs and say “How is the story coming, 


old dear?” and he looks thoughtful and 
says “Pretty good. How do you like this 
idea?’ And then he outlines one of his 
numerous experiences in New Mexico, 
and I say “Um—but why don’t you write 
about that little boy who was only six years 
old and who swore so fluently?” and he 
o “By jove, that is a good idea!” and 
ee. 

Then I hear the old typewriter buzzing 
and after a long time I call up, “Lunch!” 
and he comes down and eats his yeast and 
looks over the mail and wonders why the 
editor rejected “that one,” and to whom 


Outlets for Western Material 


he will send it now, and gets quite a bit 
of inspiration from a check for a short 
sketch, and then says, “Will vou have time 
to listen to what I’ve written now?” So 
I go up to the den with him and he reads 
the first paragraph, and I say, “What, what 
—I thought you were going to write about 
‘So-and-So,’ and he says, “Well, I like 
this better, don’t you?” and I say, “Go on,” 
and then I chuckle a little and he pops at 
me with “What strikes you funny there?” 
and then he goes on and says, after a time, 
“Why don’t you laugh? That is very fun- 
ny,” and I say, “Is it?” 

Well, then I leave him and go do dishes 
and keep the baby quiet and mess around 
with the fire and lool at the clock, and 
pretty soon the mailman comes again with 
more rejections and maybe a check—only, 
honestly, Mr. Hawkins, we get more 
checks ‘than we do rejections—and down 
comes my author man and brings the manu- 
script with him, and after the mail is read, 
I hear some more story and it is getting 
good by now. And then he goes up and 
finishes it. After that comes dinner and 
then he says, “You correct it, honey, be- 
cause my hands are dirty,” and I rush up 
and make what few corrections there are to 
be made, because authors do transpose let- 
ters when their brains go faster than their 
fingers, and he dresses and we look it over 
again, and then he rushes for the street- 
car and to the postoffice and gets it in the 


. 7:30 mail for New York. And thus ends 


another day. 

Hoping you will now be able to write 
Western stories from my description, I am, 
Yours very truly, 

Minnie L. Hoover.. 
P. S.—Don’t tell my husband I gave 
you the recipe, for he will never forgive me. 


By Heather Landon 
Recently With the Street & Smith Editorial Staff 


NE of the magazines which offer a wide 
field to writers of Western fiction is Western 
Story, a Street & Smith publication, edited 

by F. E. Blackwell. This magazine is made up 
entirely of Western material and it claims to con- 
tain ‘‘big, clean stories of the great outdoors.’’ 


Prospective contributors should avoid unpleasant 
sex situations. For instance, if an outlaw kidnaps 
a girl, he does it to obtain a ransom or for some 
other reason involving material gain. Ridicule of 
religion and caste controversies should be shunned 
like live coals. Nor does Western Story want 
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themes built upon the vast progress of the present 
West, its commercial success, its motor cars, and 
other modern improvements. It is known that 
there are some spots in the West that are not yet 
entirely civilized—deserts, wild tracts of land 
where a gold mine might be discovered or a bandit 
might be lurking, and these offer ideal settings for 
this kind of fiction. 

Western Story likes tales depicting the primitive 
life and experiences of the men of the great out- 
doors, or progress in an out-of-the-way community ; 
for instance, what the railroad did when it hit 
Prairie Bend, a settlement on the edge of nowhere. 
Modernized stories of Indians are in demand. H. 
Bedford-Jones ran a most exciting series about 
lost tribes which had been discovered far up in 
snowbound Canada. Some of them were a most 
ferocious, treacherous, and scalp-hunting lot, while 
others were friendly toward a party of explorers. 
On these circumstances is built a tale of how the 
tribes were discovered and the dramatic conflict 
that ensued. 

Mr. Blackwell does not want stories that begin 
**In the good old days of 1850.’’ The time ele- 
ment is studiously left indefinite. Stories available 
for his magazine must be so written that persons 
familiar with present conditions in the West will 
know, without being told in so many words, that 
they are reading about the West as it was in its 
‘*wild and woolly’’ days. On the other hand, 
persons who do not know the present West need 
not be disillusioned. It is not necessary to disturb 
them in their belief that the picturesque old West 
still exists just as it is described in the stories 
they read. 

Western Story always wants material. It comes 
out weekly, and the amount of work it consumes is 
unlimited. Stories of ranch life, sheep and cattle 
raising, railroad construction, mines, desert life, 
cowboys, Indians, two-gun men, hoboes, Canadian 
Mounted Police, dog-teams—all such subjects, if 
treated as the editor suggests, will be welcomed 
with open arms. Western Story also takes in, as 
well as the West of the United States, Western 
Canada and Alaska. 

There is only one arbitrary rule. Stories must 
‘get on’’; and to do this the only thing that 
seems necessary is to begin by having somewhere 
to go, some hill to climb, some mine to discover, 
some difficulty to overcome. The author must not 
accomplish things by merely willing them in his 
clever, intriguing mind; his hero or heroine must 
be up and doing. In short, stories must be those 
in which the action is worked out through the 
efforts of the characters. If the author observes 
the above suggestions, no matter what length the 
story is, whether it be six hundred or sixty thou- 
sand words, he will be sure to find here a ready 
and steady market for his material. And what is 
more, a check will be mailed promptly on accept- 
ance. 


Entirely different is the type of Western fiction 
demanded by A..L. Sessions, editor of People’s 
Story Magazine, another Street & Smith publica- 
tion. Mr. Sessions wants stories of the West as 


it exists today. Although the characters can, on 
adequate provocation, shoot one another, stories of 
two-gun killers, outlaws, and stick-ups are on the 
wrong trail when submitted to People’s. This 
does not mean that People’s does not want action 
stories. It does. But, above all, the thing that 
appeals to you or me is the direct aim of People’s; 
human nature dramatically portrayed in the great 
outdoors; stories of irrigation, railroad construe. 
tion, pictures of the ranch life of today, the march 
and progress of civilization. Also the psycholog. 
ical story with a Western setting will be accept. 
able to this magazine; for, so far as the editor 
can gather from the letters he receives from his 
readers, this type of story is quite as popular as 
the tale of action. 

‘*Crooked Water,’’ a serial by William F, 
Hamby, which ran recently in People’s, elicited 
many letters of praise because it portrayed the 
present-day, progressive West. 

Mr. Sessions endeavors to give a decision on a 
manuscript within ten days. Checks are mailed 
out every Friday. Stories from two thousand to 
eighty thousand words are desirable. 


The special needs of these two publications are 
given in detail to show the diversity in require. 
ments that exists even among magazines catering 
to the same demand. Individual requirements will 
be found, upon study, to mark the many other 
magazines using a quantity of Western material, 
among which are the following: 


Adventure, Spring and Macdougal Streets, New 
York. This magazine is a fine stickler for realism. 
Writers who have sold stories to Adventure know 
that their work is not necessarily done after the 
manuscript has come into the editor’s hands. With 
the acceptance is likely to come back a special 
form letter which takes up in detail with the 
author possible changes to be made for the sake of 
avoiding ambiguities, incongruities, improbable 
features, and the like. It is almost impossible to 
get a story past Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, the 
editor, while it contains even slight deficiencies of 
fact, characterization, atmosphere, or word choice. 

Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y., is another 
Western story market which has its special require- 
ments. 

Argosy All-Story Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York, is always open to the appeal of rugged 
stories with scenes laid in the West. ; 

Sunset, San Francisco, prefers stories of the 
modern West, rather than the ‘‘wild and woolly” 
sort. 

A full list of magazines which sometimes use 
Western stories would comprise all the magazines 
using fiction. However, among markets which are 
decidedly favorable to Western fiction may be men- 
tioned: Popular, Top Notch, and Detective Story, 
other Street & Smith publications, 79 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York; Blue Book, 36 So. State Street, 
Chicago; Ace High, 799 Broadway, New York; 


-Action Stories, 41 Union Suare, New York; Way- 


side Tales, 6 No. Michigan Avenue, New York, and 
The Open Road, 248 Boylston Street, Boston, 17. 


Why Are Photoplays Rejected? 


Cost of Production Must Be Weighed by Screen Dramatists 
in These Times of Retrenchment; the Essential 
of Real Drama 


By Frederick Palmer 
President of the Palmer Photoplay Corporation, Los Angeles — 


very disconsolate young man called 
A upon me the other day. In one 

hand he carried a battered manu- 
script. Almost tearfully he begged me to 
read it and to tell him why it had been so 
consistently turned down by producers. 
“Tt’s the best I can do,” he stated. “You’ve 
known me for years. You know that I 
am no tyro. I’ve sold a hundred or more 
stories to reputable magazines. I’ve 
pounded typewriters in half the newspaper 
offices on the Pacific Coast. 
know a story when I see one. If this isn’t 
a rip-snorting, go-get-’em photoplay, you 
can have my right eye for a golf-ball. Yet 
here it is, just back from its twenty-third 
. jaunt in one of Uncle Sam’s jitney mail- 
trucks !” 

With an impatient gesture, he laid his 
prodigal brain-child upon my desk, and, in- 
forming me that he would return the day 
following to learn my opinion, he strode 
out of the room. 

An hour later, when opportunity pre- 
sented itself, I picked up the photoplay in 
question and began to peruse it carefully. 
In fact, I read it with unusual caution— 
for I realized that Jack Smith (which isn’t 
his name, of course) spoke the truth when 
he proclaimed himself a veteran writer, and 
I was more than curious to learn why he 
had fallen so flat in his effort to turn out a 
successful screen-drama. 


I KNEW, of course, that there must be 

some vital flaw in the story. Scenario 
editors—despite the popular misconception 
—do not throw out photoplays which are 
worth producing. Indeed, the cry is aris- 
ing from every studio: “Where can we 
get a ‘big’ story?” Readers have combed 
the market, examining every printed book, 
or play, that has been produced within 
the past century, thinking that possibly 
some available material might be found 


I ought to 


therein. Some of the larger producers 
have even gone to the expense of sending 
special representatives to Europe to dig up 
stories from ancient libraries, or from pri- 
vate homes which may contain rare collec- 
tions of books in the original tongues of 
various lands. But the best have long since 
been produced. There is no alternative for 
the motion-picture magnates but to buy 
and produce stories written directly for the 
screen. And, knowing these facts, I was 
certain that Jack Smith’s photoplay was not 
the ideal screen-vehicle which he thought 
it to be. 


ELL, I found the flaw. It almost 

jumped up at me from the typewrit- 
ten pages and hit me squarely between the 
eyes. Briefly, the story ran something like 
this: “Disappointed, when Jane Emerson, 
his sweetheart, jilts him for a rival—a 
wealthy oriental importer—at an elaborate 
ball in a San Francisco mansion, Jerry 
Adamson seeks consolation in the under- 
‘world of Chinatown. He is struck over 
the head in a Chinese ‘joint’ by emissaries 
of his rival, who fears his revenge, carried 
aboard the schooner Nancy N., and wakes 
up on the high seas. Following a fight, in 
which he throws a bomb into the forward 
hatch, wrecking the schooner, Jerry and 
the crew are rescued by the liner Cedric. 
On board the Cedric Jerry meets Rose As- 
tor, whom he learns to love during the 
voyage. Her father is bound for Tibet, to 
undertake geological surveys. En route, 
the party, which Jerry has joined, is set 
upon in the crooked streets of Shanghai. 
In a terrific battle Jerry saves the girl from 
a crowd of infuriated natives. It is then 
that she realizes that he is her ideal man. 
The father, however, objects to the affair. 
Weeks later, in the mountain fastnesses 
of Tibet, the father falls down a mountain- 
side into the crevasse of a glacier. Jerry 
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enters the magnificent palace of a Tibetan 
ruler, at the risk of his life, disguised as 
a harem girl, and steals dynamite from 
the as:enal. Returning to the mountain, 
he blows up the lower part of the glacier, 
widening the crevasse and enabling him 
to lower himself with a rope and to rescue 
the geologist. The father, in gratitude, 
withdraws his objections to the match, and 
wedding bells ring as the picture ends.” 


Now: what is wrong with that story— 

which, of course, was more fully mo- 
tivated and logically knit in the original 
manuscript? Had my friend been taken 
into the confidence of the producers, he 
would have been told at once that the cost 
of production of such a photoplay would 
be almost prohibitive. Undoubtedly that 
was the main reason which forced scenario 
editors to reject the manuscript. Enumer- 
ating the “sets” which would have to be 
constructed for the drama in question, we 
find that they would include: Interior of 
a San Francisco mansion; Chinese under- 
world “joint,” passageways, streets, etc. ; 
cabin, forecastle, etc., of a schooner; cab- 
ins, etc., of the liner Cedric; street set for 
the scenes in Shanghai; hotel rooms and 
lobbies ; elaborate interior of Tibetan ruler’s 
palace, including passageways and interior 
of arsenal. In addition to this, the produc- 
ing company would be under the terrific 
expense of chartering a schooner and of 
paying a steamship company a heavy sum 
for the use of a large vessel in the rescue 
scene. Last, but far from least, the com- 
pany would be forced to transport the cast 
to a location which would include a moun- 
tainside and a glacier; and, since the near- 
est location of this sort is hundreds of 
miles from any studio, this item alone 
would be almost prohibitive in cost. 
Roughly speaking, my friend’s story—as 
written—could not be produced for less 
than a quarter-million dollars, and that, ex- 
cept in rare instances, would be out of 
the question. Despite the claims of press 
agents, not more than two or three pic- 
tures annually cost producers more than 


$100,000. The average production, in these . 


days of financial stringency, is placed upon 
the market at a total expense of less than 
$50,000. 

How, then, you may ask, is the scenario 
writer to know what to write? How is one 


with no technical knowledge of picture. 
production to estimate the cost of produc. 
ing his story? 

The solution is much more simple than 
may appear at first glance. Don’t attempt 
to estimate production costs. But stick to 
simplicity in your stories. Write simple, 
human dramas, with small casts; dramas 
in which the interest is gained by the re. 
action of traits of character, exemplified by 
logical action; dramas which will be jus 
as virile and appealing if laid in Podunk, 
Missouri, or Corncob Center, Kansas, a 
they would be if laid in Shanghai, China, 
or Cairo, Egypt. Human nature is the 
same the world over, and the story based 
upon real people, instead of the bizarre 
thrilling deeds of a superman hero or hero- 
ine will be the most successful. Undoutt- 
edly a picture that contains the wealth of 
plot action outlined in the story written 
by my friend Smith would be interesting, 
btft it could never compete with such a 
drama as “Over the Hill,” which, I have 
been told, was one of the least expensive 
feature films ever offered to the public, ye 
one of the biggest hits of the past year. 


HE short-story writer, or the novelist, 

who has not made a special study of 
screen-technique, is prone to fall into the 
error of attempting the bizarre, the im- 
probable, in his first attempts at photoplay 
writing. Forgetting that everything he 
places upon paper must be transferred to 
celluloid—that the places he describes, the 
elaborate palaces, the ballrooms, the foreign 
towns, must be actually constructed and 
photographed—he allows his imagination 
to run wild. The amateur, who has nevef 
been handicapped by fiction training, has 
a great advantage over the veteran author 
in this respect. From the first, the person 
who, writes for the screen only will beat 
in mind the mechanical limitations of his 
medium, and consequently will almost it 
variably employ incidents and _ situations 
which can take place in whatever locale 
the studio technicians may wish to pi! 
them. Many of the small-town, simple 
original stories produced by Charles Ray, 
for instance, were written so that they 
would have been just as effective in one 
“dress” as in another. Such pictures cal 
be put on at a cost of $25,000, or may rif 
up to a million—just as the producer de 
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sires. This elasticity is not to be found in 
a production that must gain its success by 
appealing to the public’s love of gorgeous, 
expensive spectacles. 

When picture magnates balanced their 
books at the end of last year, they discov- 
ered that the big superspecial spectacles, 
though possibly playing to larger audi- 
ences, had not shown as great a profit, pro- 

rtionate to cost, as had the less elaborate 
“heart interest” features; and, being busi- 
ness men, they are veering farther and 
farther from such types of films as “In- 
tolerance,” or “Foolish Wives,’ and to- 
ward pictures similar in cost and appeal to 
“Over the Hill,” or “The Old Nest.” 


The wise photoplay writer will bear in 
mind, at all times, this vital matter of pro- 
duction cost. But to do this, it is not neces- 
sary to work in the studios, nor to have 
a technical knowledge of building sets. It 
is necessary to know what constitutes a real 
screen-story—to write about real people, 
who live, suffer, and love in one’s photo- 
plays just as folks live, suffer, and love in 
the world about us. It is essential to gain 
a knowledge of screen-values, of unity, 
of drama. If your story is real, honest-to- 
goodness drama, rightly constructed, it 
could—to draw a rather exaggerated figure 
—bhe played on a bare stage, against a black 
drop, and still achieve success, 


Easy Reading---Hard Writing 


By H. Bedford-Jones 


Author of “The Fiction Business,’ and Short-Stories and Serials 
Numbered by the Hundreds 


WO friends of mine, hard workers and 

ambitious writers, have recently come 

to me with troublesome manuscripts. 
Their difficulties seem to present one 
verycommon difficulty to all writers— 
that of making the story easy to read. I 
do not set myself up as an exponent of how 
to write, but this matter may interest all 
writers. 

A fiction manuscript for a popular maga- 
zine has only one object—that of enter- 
tainment. It must be smooth-running and 
easy reading. It is prepared primarily, 
however, for the eye of the editor. Your 
object is to sell it. The editor’s object is 
to present it to the eye of the public; and 
he is more likely to buy it if he is not forced 
to make a great number of changes in its 
details, 

Two of these details nearly always cause 
trouble to all of us, whether old or new 
hands at the game. One is dialect; the 
other is paragraphing. Both appeal direct 
to the editorial eye. 

One of my friends is Scotch, and his 
characters are invariably prolific in the use 
of the Scots dialect. He writes it correct- 
ly and fluently, but it makes very difficult 
— There is a way of getting around 

is, 


Then my friend Max has just shown me 
a manuscript in which appear the follow- 
ing sentences, chosen as samples of his 
Western dialect, which he reports quite ac- 
curately and from first-hand knowledge: 

“Whether to kill y’, an’ eat y’ or just 
hang y’.” 

“Ye’ve taken on a heap a trouble.” 

What is wrong here? When spoken, 


‘ nothing at all. When presented to the eye, 


everything ! 

Cowboy dialect still persists in stories in 
turning “you” into “yuh.” It might better 
be “ye,” which represents the sound with- 
out offending the eye; and yet this sound 
is used for “you” only occasionally, not 
invariably. Again, “of” is not represented 
in print by the letter a, no matter how right 
is the sound thereof. It should of course 
be “o’ ”—but not in every case either. Let 
us look at these two samples of dialect. 

The most careless speaker will say “A 
heap o’ trouble,” but he will not say “Gimme 
a dish o’ apples.” He will say “Gimme 
a dish of apples,” because to delete the 
letter f in this instance is to make a posi- 
tive struggle; and dialect runs along the 
line of least resistance. 

The same general rule applies to the 
word “you.” A man says “Listen! You 
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ain’t the whole thing in this crowd! Y’ain’t 
nothin’! Git out o’ here with ye!” There 
are three uses of the word in one speech, 
varying according to their emphasis. Dia- 
lect is not consistent, except in its very 
inconsistency. 

The best way to achieve dialect of this 
sort, which aims to express the rough char- 


acter of the speaker, is to speak it aloud. 


while writing it, then jot down the word 
in a way that will not offend the eye of 
plausibility. The villain, upon encounter- 
ing the hero, will not ejaculate “Ye!” or 
“Yuh!”. He will say “You!” 


REVERTING to my Scotch friend, a 

little of such a dish goes a long way. 
We do not need to write an entire speech 
in dialect in order to make the reader un- 
derstand that a Scot is speaking. An oc- 
casional word or expression does the trick 
much better for our purposes. We are not 
concerned with making a story true to life, 
remember—we are writing for the eye of 
the editor; we want to make the thing read 
easily, with enough naturalness to get across 
plausibly. 

This is why the editor usually dislikes 
dialect stories—because they are overdone 
so far as the reading eye is concerned. He 
does not like apostrophes strung all over 
the page; therefore, cut an occasional “tak- 
ing” into “takin’,” and be content. 

There is, in fact, no absolute rule to fol- 
low; rules are absurdities in writing fic- 
tion. A Chinaman sometimes uses the la- 
bial in place of the letter r, but not always. 
I recently read an article on dialect in 
which one author was jeered at because he 
made a Frenchman say “ze” for “the”; yet 
many Frenchmen do just that thing, others 
don’t. A Mexican may do the same thing, 
while a Spaniard who speaks pure Castil- 
ian will say “the.” Then the best of Eng- 
lish writers fall down, even today, because 
all their American characters say “I guess” 
and “I allow” at every possible moment. 
We have changed since Dickens’s day. 

What I should like to stress in all this, 
merely as my own observation and not as 
any set formula, is that dialect may be suc- 
cessfully indicated here and there, without 
being persistently used. The magazine 
reader likes that. His story is not slowed 


eyes dwelt upon Sing Toy with a speculative air. 


the other hand, it may not; and a long 


up. His brain is able to run right along 
with his eye. 

The other detail in preparing a manu. 
script is paragraphing. By this I do not 
mean paragraphing as set forth in gram. 
matical works; far from it, brethren! The 
rules of paragraphing have nothing to do 
with us. We write to the eye alone. 

Then, paragraph for strength. The best 
example I can think of is Hugo. Take any 
of his books, open it almost anywhere; you 
will come upon a few simple words, which 
in themselves are slight, yet whose force to 
your brain is like a hammer-blow. He can 
say “This man was Johnson,” and the 
words will positively impact on your eye, 
Why? Because they hold all the cumula- 
tive force of the preceding paragraph, but 
are put into a short, curt paragraph by 
themselves. 

Hugo overdoes the thing to English eyes, 
yet it is done magnificently. Our maga- 
ziné fiction demands short paragraphs, a 
dozen lines of typing at the most. Sincea 
strong sentence in the middle will weaken 
the whole, end your paragraph there and 
begin a new one. Play always for strength 
at the end. 

Paragraphing to the eye is hard to re- 
solve into words. Here is an example taken 
from a Blue Book story and _ slightly 
changed for emphasis: 


He cocked his head to one side, and his glittering 


*As for Sing, that astute Celestial knew the futil- 
ity of fighting for what is not worth the battle. 
He wisely concluded that he could do without the 
lady in future, as she would be of no further use 
to him if publicly exposed. *Therefore, from his 
desk he took the packet of letters and, with a bland 
smile, held them out to the white man. That was 
his only answer. *Smith had won. 


Read this over, and it makes a good pat- 
agraph. Break it up as indicated, and it 
makes four much better paragraphs, so fat 
as the eye is concerned. The words art 
emphasized. 

Try it on your own paragraphs. What 
suits me may not suit you. Your style of 
writing may demand long paragraphs. On 


paragraph must be cumulative in effect, 
and with a smashing hit at the end, in of- 
der to get in its work. 


4 
| 
| 


The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


The old-time editor was accustomed to speak of the 
author’s accumulation of dog-eared manuscripts as his 
“barrel? When a writer, after receiving a bit of encourage- 
ment, began to fire his brain-products at the editor by the 

, he was likely to draw some such protest as this: 
“What are you doing—emptying your barrel at me?” Other 
associations cling to the word. For example, there was the 
fascinating “grab barrel” at the church fair. Almost any- 
thing is likely to come tumbling out of a barrel—which 
makes the title appropriate for this department. Readers 
are invited to assist the editors in keeping the barrel filled. 


Those writers who feel that they are not 
putting their best into their writing, be- 
cause the public does not desire and will 
not pay for the best, might adopt the plan 
of Arnold Bennett, the English novelist, 
of devoting part of his time to writing 
works that will advance his reputation as 
an artist and the remainder to salable stuff. 
Probably most readers find Bennett’s “pot- 
boilers” the more entertaining. 

It is interesting to note that Miss Viola Rose- 
boro’ is fiction editor of the new McClure’s Maga- 
. tine. Miss Roseboro’ was fiction editor for 8. S. 
McClure when he formerly edited the magazine, 
up to seven years ago, and she is credited with 
having ‘‘discovered’’ scores of authors. Mr. 
McClure writes: ‘‘She takes up every manuscript 
in the hope that it may be a gem.’’ The first 
stories published by Rex Beach, Edwin Le Fevre, 
Arthur Train, O. Henry. George Madden Martin, 
and Myra Kelly were accepted by Miss Roseboro,’ 
it is claimed. Two new writers were introduced 
in the first number of McClure’s—that for March 
—issued by the new management. 


*x* * 


Alfred A. Knopf, New York publisher, 
is authority for the statement that “Euro- 
pean interest in American fiction is con- 
fined to cheap detective stories, Wild West 
tales and fashion magazines.” In its lite- 
tary taste Europe is not very different 
from New York. 

* * 


SHARE YOUR REJECTION LETTERS 


“Let ’s have a symposeum of rejection letters.’’ 
is the suggestion made by one reader of 


THE Srupent Waiter. He elaborates: ‘‘Some- 
times when the editor writes you a personal letter 
m rejecting your manuscript (or perhaps accept- 
ing it), he makes a comment which throws light 
on his general policy. Why not share these bits 
of editorial wisdom with one another? The editors 
Wwon’t object, because it will disseminate informa- 


tion and may save them time. The names of the 
recipients needn’t be mentioned. The editors of 
THE STUDENT WRITER can be trusted to select 
those letters or passages which are really of 
general interest.’’ 

The suggestion is a good one, and ‘‘ The Barrel’’ 
is just the department through which to make 
public such editorial observations. Who will con- 
tribute a few recent editorial letters for a starter? 


* * *K 


Many writers confess that they carry a 
pencil and tablet to bed with them. Knut 
Hamsun, the Scandinavian poet, says that 
he keeps pencil and paper near his bedside 
so that when an idea comes to him he can 
jot it down before it escapes. Having 
fallen into the habit of sleeplessness in 
youth, Hamsun frequently lies awake 
thinking out themes for poems. 


SLIPS AND FLIPS 


Even experienced authors occasionally make 
mistakes and careful editors let them get into 
print. Sometimes they are grateful for an op- 
portunity to explain their ‘‘slips.’’ From time 
to time, under this heading, THz STUDENT WRITER 
will publish brief comments from readers on errors 
that have appeared in published literature, giv- 
ing the author a chance to present his ‘‘alibi,’’ 
when possible. Here is one to begin with: 


The Criticism: 


Story, ‘‘The Shadow,’’ People’s Magazine, 
February 10th. I notice that H. Bedford-Jones 
introduces a character, Dixon, who is one-eyed. 
Later, his ‘‘eyes’’ are referred to. Also, the 
Spanish is quoted: ‘‘Dame e la Sombra’’ when 
it should certainly be ‘‘a la Sombra.’’ Am I 
right? A. Hawkwoop. 


Answer, by the author: 


Mr. H. is dead right. I made Dixon one-eyed 
for a certain purpose, abandoned that purpose, 
forgot to make the change in his description, and 
careless revision failed to catch it. As for the 
Spanish, I wrote it right in the first place but 
the compositor knew better. H. B.-J. 


*x* * * 
ADDITIONAL MARKET DATA 


One good thing about the quarterly publication 
of ‘‘The Handy Market List’’ in THe STUDENT 
Writer is the opportunity it gives for checking 
up on information concerning the magazines. 
Several of the market tips in this issue are the 
result of corrections or additional data supplied 
by editors and readers. We feel that our sub- 
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scribers are entitled to the information contained 
in the two letters which follow: 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 


Just received copy of March STUDENT WRITER 
and wish to thank you for the notice given us in 
the Market Department. 

However, when I turn to page 27, I must ex- 
claim, ‘‘Have a heart!’’ Why list The Photo- 
dramatist in the ‘‘Secondary and Indefinite Mar- 
kets’’? Assuredly we are financially responsible 
and buy considerable material each month, A 
magazine with a circulation of 27,500, is hardly 
a secondary magazine, it seems to me. Why not 
- place us under List C—‘‘ Trade and Class Publica- 
tions’’? We are a class magazine, and I believe 
that we should be listed as such. 

Trusting that you will see the justice of my 
plaintive wail, and thanking you for many favors, 
I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert La 


Los Angeles. Editor. 


Dear Willard Hawkins: 

At the head of your ‘‘ Handy Market List’’ yoy 
say you welcome additional data on which to bage 
magazine price-ratings, and in this connection will 
you let me make the suggestion that, in my opin. 
ion, you have Red Book listed too low—and per. 
haps Blue Book. 

Red Book may pay a few writers less than five 
cents, but against that consider Tarkington, Ru. 
pert Hughes, Oppenheim, Mrs. Wharton, Gerald 
Beaumont, and others who get very much mor 
than five. The average must be well over five; 
shouldn’t Red Book be marked ‘‘ first-class rates’’ 
rather than ‘‘ good rates’’? 

If you figure that ‘‘good rates’’ is a higher 
rating than ‘‘1 cent up,’’ then it seems to me 
Blue Book ought to be marked ‘‘ good rates.’’ It 
is true they pay a good many people two cents 
and less, but they go as high as five, anyway, and 
I think their average must be more than two, 

All of which is set down merely with the ides 
of being helpful as to the accuracy of your list, 

Yours Sincerely, J. Franx Davis, 


Publisher of THE STUDENT WRITER, 
Denver, Colorado. 


My Dear Mr. Hawkins: 


That THE STUDENT WRITER should have gained a reputation 
for QUALITY CIRCULATION, after having been published in its eu- 
larged format for less than six months, is significant. 


We are proud to publish letters such as this, from an advertiser who has dis- 
covered the magazine to be, in truth, the real author’s trade journal. 


I have just received the second copy of The Student Writer containing my little 
advertisement since we started it, and I am taking the liberty of writing you with 
regard to the success of my plan and service to authors and the wonderful success I 
have enjoyed from its display in The Student Writer. 

We have done considerable advertising in the writing game, and I have run sim- 
ilar ads. in a number of literary magazines, but I have received far better results from 
The Student Writer than any publication with which I have had any dealings. 

First, The Student Writer reaches, or seems to reach, the REAL: WRITERS in the 


game, which brings results other publications I have used do not. We have received 
letters and furnished information to Authors whose names are appearing monthly in 
Cosmopolitan, Saturday Evening Post, Atlantic Monthly, Country Gentleman, Machinery, 
Good Roads, Motordom, Tires, System, and many other very popular publications. 

Your magazine is certainly read and being appreciated by many authors who have 
really “landed” and are big names in the writing world. I would like to tell you the 
names of some who are using our service, but you will appreciate that our entire service 
is strictly confidential. We have received letters from Texas, Oregon, California, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Alberta, Canada; Alaska, New York City, Cuba, Saskatchewan, Hawaiian 
Islands, and many other points. This gives some idea of where your Student Writer 
is going and where it is being read. 

We have some strange information indeed to furnish. One of our clients asked for 
information with regard to Bakelite, another with regard to the Smith family; another 
asked for information on Alcohol. One client asked if we had clippings on Kissing, an- 
other asked for clippings of what she called ‘Strong Come-backs,’’ meaning witty an- 
swers, etc. One client asked seven questions in a single sentence and enclosed twenty- 
five dollars, saying he would be ‘“‘tickled to death’”’ to pay that if I could furnish the re- 
quired information. 

' We furnished one client with a copy of the unpublished works of Bobby Burns at a 
cost to him of ten dollars and tweve cents. We sent another client a copy of the August, 
1904, issue of Scribner’s at a cost to him of one dollar and thirty-five cents. 

Our service seems to be appreciated by the writing fraternity and we want you 
to know that we certainly appreciate The Student Writer and consider it the best in 
its field, reaching the REAL writers. 


Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
March 16th, 1922. 


Very sincerely yours, 
HOOSICK I. P. BUREAU, 
Per Manager. 
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Synthetic Characterization 


Analysis of Various Methods Successfully Employed for Endow- 
ing Fictional Creations With Life; Fourth Article 
in the “Conscious Evolution” Series 


By David Raffelock 


E are all egoists. Be egoists. There 
W is no truth but my truth. No world 
but my world. I am I! Thus said 
Max Stirner, the greatest of egoistic phi- 
losophers, and thus may the fictional adviser 
say to your characters. You are you! No 
two proverbial peas in a pod are identically 
alike, no two persons see the same shade 
of blue, though they look at the same 
cerulean sky. 

Two psychological facts regarding hu- 
man nature should be understood by the 
author. First, basically no man is cast in 
a wholly different mold from that of his 
fellow beings ; in most respects he is a pat- 
tern of hundreds of others of the same type, 
and only supermen like Napoleon, Wagner, 
Baudelaire, Nietzsche and Blake individual- 
ize the race’s fundamental qualities until 
they stand alone, geniuses of the ego. Sec- 
ond, each individual of every type varies 
in some degree. His reactions to stimuli 
are different from those of a twin brother 


who has been reared in the same environ- . 


ment and received the same training; his 
thoughts and mannerisms vary perceptibly, 
though perhaps only by a nuance. 

The novice-writer unlearned in psycho- 
analysis, psychology, and kindred sciences 
that reveal the workings of the human 
mechanism, will do well to avoid writing 
about supermen, confining himself to learn- 
ing the simple differences that make distin- 
guishable to the ordinary man one person 
from another. 

The art of characterization requires con- 
scious understanding. Every day we come 
In contact with persons who differ from 
one another; always we have ourselves to 
reveal to us how one individual differs in 
so Many ways from others we know. Why 
Is it then that the author frequently fails 
to differentiate his story-people—that he 
falls into such “characterization” as this: 


She was dressed in black, and her face was very 
pale, topped by very black hair. 


Chiefly, it is because he lacks conscious 
understanding of the methods of character- 
ization. No one who realized that charac- 
terization means differentiation would write 
the foregoing description. He might as 
well say, 

I bought a ring with a stone in it, 


and mean thereby to indicate that he pur- 
chased a white-gold ring set with a two- 
carat yellow diamond. 

The reader is interested in story-people 
not only because of what they do, but also 
because a well-written story makes vivid 
such men and women as he often sees but 
lacks acquaintance or insight for under- 
standing. 

Much of Henry James’s art lies in his 
power to differentiate his characters. He 
was no doubt highly conscious of the me- 
chanics of characterization, and when he 
wrote of the palefaced woman dressed in 
black he made her stand out from every 
other pale woman similarly clothed. In 
“The Private Life’ he thus describes her: 


I had originally been rather afraid of her, think- 
ing her, with her stiff silences and the extreme 
blackness of almost everything that made up her 
person, somewhat hard, even saturnine. Her pale- 
ness seemed slightly gray, and her glossy black 
hair metallic, like the brooches and bands and 
combs with which it was inveterately adorned. She 
was perpetually in mourning. 

Modern writers seldom give a photo- 
graphic description of a character—that is, 
present in one paragraph a complete por- 
trayal and have done with picturization. 
Often the picture is not completed until well 
along in the story. For example, the de- 
scription of the pale, dark-haired woman 
may be given in the course of several para- 
graphs with perhaps a hundred words or 
more between each bit, as follows: 
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. » v she said, as darkly as the extreme black- 
ness of almost everything that made up her person. 


The silence of the Alps seemed accentuated by 
her stiff silences, and I was rather afraid of her, 
thinking her somewhat hard, even a little satur- 
nine. 

As I greeted her this morning I noticed that her 
paleness seemed slightly gray. 


She removed her hat, and her glossy black hair 
impressed me as being metallic, like the brooches 
and bands and combs with which it was inveter- 
ately adorned. 


Thus, bit by bit her appearance and a 
suggestion of her mental qualities would be 
built up. However, the writer should not 
suppose that characterization is accom- 
plished only by giving a word-picture of 
the person in question. This might suffice 
in disposing of a minor character, but the 
principal actors in a story are made to live 
by a more complex method. From the fol- 
lowing example it becomes evident why the 
author cannot feel that he has satisfactorily 
created a character when he has described 
him. An author may say of his hero: 


He was a calm professorial gentleman whose 
diction was as precise and dignified as his manner. 


while, throughout the story the reader may 
be made to see the man in an entirely dif- 


ferent way—due to the author’s failure to 


co-ordinate the character’s actions and dia- 
logue with his description—by such pass- 
ages as this: 


He punched the arm of the stranger next to him 
at the theater, and said in a loud voice, ‘‘My, 
isn’t it tough how things will happen?’’ 


HE author should know the various 
methods or devices of synthetic char- 
acterization. 

Dialogue should be differentiated so as 
to reveal the character of the participant 
who is speaking. This is done in a more 
subtle way than by employing “trick” 
words, such as certain slang phrases, or by 
dropping the “g” of “-ing” endings, or even 
by repetition of certain stock words, as 
“Well, well!” When Markheim speaks, in 
Stevenson’s story of that name, the reader 
is aware who is speaking, because he puts 
an emotion into the words that no one else 
would. Consider how various fictional 
characters might say, “I ask you for a 
Christmas present and you give me a mir- 
ror. What do you mean by that?” and then 
observe how Markheim declares himself: 


idiocyncrasies. 


‘*T ask you for a Christmas present, and you 
give me this—this damned reminder of years and 
sins and follies—this hand conscience. Did you 
mean it? Had you a thought in your mind? Tel 
me. 


Mental qualities are indicative of char- 
acter, especially in a subjective story where 
thoughts of the characters are given. The 
dialogue may be commonplace, whereas the 
mental processes may be highly individual, 
In the case of a colorless sort of man a few 
words as to his subjective qualities may at 
once differentiate him, as in the following 
quotation from “The Visits’ by Henry 
James: 


He had a mind like a large full milk-pan and 
his wit was as thick as cream. 


An even more subtle delineation, by re- 
vealing the character’s thoughts, is accom- 
plished in Charles J. Finger’s story, “The. 
Lizard God” (in All’s Well). Here a pro- 
fessor and curator of a museum is the nar- 
rator. No description of him is given, but 
the reader is made to see and understand 
the man perfectly from such passages as 
this: 

His argument of course was absurd, and at the 


moment I had no answer ready, though since I 
have thought of the thing I should have said. 


Here another means of characterization 
enters in—Occupation. By knowing that 


‘the man is a professor the reader learns 


something definite of his nature—just as we 
should’ expect a grave-digger or a public 
executioner to have peculiarities different 
from those of other men. 

A peculiarity, whether of thought or ac- 
tion, is always a good means of differentia- 
tion, and the writer has but to study the 
people with whom he comes in contact to 
learn of countless mannerisms, obsessions, 
Sherwood Anderson 
created a very vivid character whose eccen- 
tricity’serves as a medium for telling the 
excellent story, “Brothers” (The Book- 
man). Here is a description of his ob- 
session : 


He has told me of men and women who were his 
brothers and sisters, his cousins, aunts, uncles, 
brothers-in-law. The notion has possessed him, 
He cannot draw close to people near at hand 80 
he gets hold of a name out of the newspapers, and 
his mind plays with it. 


A character can be made to escape 2 
colorless classification by his dress. Wit- 
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ness Strindberg’s “His clothes fit him like 
the bark of a tree.” Authors interested in 
pseudoscientific studies can seriously or 
facetiously use the following terms to re- 
veal character: auras, phrenology, graph- 
ology, palmistry. The student of the “com- 
plexes,” etc., of psychoanalysis may use 
dream symbols and other subconscious ma- 
terials to reveal the subtle forces that deter- 
mine and differentiate every man’s charac- 
ter. Sherwood Anderson’s unusual story, 
“The Other Woman” (The Little Review), 
deals with the psychological situation of a 
man who is “Freudian,” as young psycho- 
analysts would term him. 

A man’s character may also be revealed, 
though he is at no time introduced in the 
story, by the influence he has upon those 
who play the important roles of the narra- 
tive. 


‘i HE foregoing is a fairly comprehensive 

synopsis of the various fictional de- 
vices which may be used to reveal charac- 
ter. Most authors employ more than one of 
these methods ; all may well be used. 

Once a character has been made vivid to 
the reader, the simple device of repetition 
maintains the sharpness, as for instance in 
one of Anton Chekhov’s stories, where the 
hero’s dialogue is constantly marked by his 
penchant for rhyming meaningless words. 

If a character has some distinguishing 
feature, as a crooked nose, it may be well 


to make the most of the characteristic. The . 


man can be kept clear by varying the refer- 
ence to him from, say, “John went out,” to 
“The man with the crooked nose went out.” 
Variety may be obtained in repetition by 
comparisons, as, “John’s scheme was un- 
questionably crooked, as obviously so as his 
nose”; and by the dialogue of other char- 
acters, as “ “Here comes an honest man,’ 
said Bert, ‘with a straight face—and a 
crooked nose, which belies his honesty.’” . 
The author should learn to use his judg- 
ment so that he will be able to make use of 
this legitimate device and yet not abuse it. 
Good characterization vitalizes a story, 
for it gives reality to events. If the reader 
is made to believe that your dramatis per- 
sone live, he will accept almost any adven- 
ture that logically befalls them. 
_The necessity for characterization is ob- 
vious. How to create your own men and 
women is a responsibility that must remain 
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your problem. The first step toward a solu- 
tion is to study people consciously, their ap- 
pearances, mannerisms, clothes, speech, and 
general behavior. If you go into a barber- 
shop, notice how one man methodically re- 


WANTED-—Short stories, special articles, aad 
a good novel. Write for information. 


W. S. Ho 
Box 537. Seatile, Washington 


Attention, Writers! 


Expert typing with one carbon copy, 50 cents 
1000 words. Let one who has written several 
stories and photoplays do your work. 


BURNAM TYPING BUREAU 
Walnut Street, Waterloo, la. 


TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that, will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICE 
of Fiction Writing: 

The Technique of Fiction Writing— 

Dowst Price $1.75 
THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY— 

Lieberman Price 1.20 
THE WRITER’S BOOK 
THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 
Price 
HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 

Quirk Price 
And every writer should have a MAN- 

USCRIPT RECORD Price 

Ask for catalogue for more detailed de- 
scription of above, and other helpful books 
for writers. 


An Important Book for Every Writer 
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to Sell Manuscripts 


(1922 EDITION) 
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Compiled by James Knapp Reeve 
and Agnes M. Reeve 


For every writer who would keep informed 
regarding the market for manuscripts. 

Pertinent, exact information about mar- 
kets for short stories, articles, essays, photo- 
plays, |post-card sentiments and mottoes, 
vaudeville sketches, plays, photographs, ideas, 
songs, humor. 
' More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 

More than 200 markets for short fiction are named, 
and their requirements specifically shown. 

Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade 
Press work. 

A vi full list of Trade Journals and their needs. 

De ents explaining Juvenile, Religious, and 
Agricultural markets; Book Publishers; House Or- 
gans 


*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, PUBLISHER, 
Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder of The Editor. 


moves his collar and tie, carefully takes off 
his coat, pats it; and hangs it up by the loop 
behind the collar. Another jerks off his 
collar, struggles out of his coat, and jabs it 
on the nearest hanger. Learn how you can 
use in your writing what you see. 

To understand the subjective character- 
istics of people, you will find is a more diff- 
cult problem. Good reading will help, 
Analysis of yourself, especially of the stim- 
uli that motivate your actions and of the 
manner in which you react to them, will 
prove invaluable instruction in the art of 
characterization. 


GrupY the faces of people you see in 

the street; peer into their eyes and try 
to read what is hidden there. If you are 
good at mimicking, imitate the expressions 
you see on faces; note the feelings aroused 
within you by your play-acting, and you 
will become an adept at reading people's 
emotions and thoughts from their expres- 
sions. Remember how you mirrored hate, 
scorn, surprise, and other emotions, and you 
will know how to describe your characters 
when you want to reveal them expressing 
these feelings. 

No rule can be given that will enable you 
to realize your characters. Some authors 
live in imagination the lives of their char- 
acters; some write biographies of their 
casts; others try their characters in various 
situations in order to get a complete under- 
standing of them. But each writer must 
choose his own method. 

See that your people resemble everyday 
men and women—they should not, gener- 
ally speaking, be too good or too bad. The 
ruling passions have been listed in this way: 
Honor, strife, revenge, money, pride, music, 
nature, children, friendship, loyalty, and 
duty. Let your people be actuated by these, 
or sithilar, everyday motives. 

Short-stories offer less opportunity for 
creating great individual characters, as did 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Thackeray and Bal- 
zac in longer fictional forms, though Henry 
James, Rudyard Kipling, and many of the 


_Russian authors, attained notable results 


with the short-story. There is always 4 
place, both in popular fiction and in art, for 
the writer who can fashion men and women 
and give them the breath of life and the 
stamp of individuality, 


“Dan Lamont’s Dilemma” 


Report on the March Wit-Sharpener Prize Contest; a Problem 
Situation for April 


a hundred solutions to the March 
Wit-Sharpener contest, had to face 


charges ranging from petty larceny to 
murder. 

The principal fault of contestants was 
failure to give Dan an active part in the 
story. As soon as he was arrested others 
were made to take the action in hand and 
either get Dan into further trouble or re- 
lease him from his dilemma. Improbability 
was a frequent fault. : 

The contest editor was again surprised to 
find that most of the solutions were similar 
in development, following broadly this out- 
line: Dan is arrested and placed in jail; 
girl of the photograph who is engaged to 
Masterson, Jr., comes to his rescue; the 
guilty persons, who tried to fasten another’s 
crime on Dan, are caught, the girl decides 
that Dan will do as a substitute for her 
fiancee. 

This was the March problem: 

Thrown upon his own resources, Dan Lamont, 
noted chiefly for his ability to wear good clothes, 
answers an advertisement for ‘‘ young man of good 
build and refinement.’’ 
gentleman who inserted the advertisement offers 
Dan $100 if he will go under ether for a harm- 
less. medical experiment, without asking questions. 
‘Make it $500 and I will,’’ says Dan rashly. He 
wakes to find himself in a Pullman drawing room, 
equipped with expensive traveling bag and effects, 
good clothes, and a pocket-book containing the 
$500, a pretty girl’s photo, and a ticket to the end 
of the line. Porter informs him he was brought 
on the night before, apparently intoxicated. 
Alighting from train at its destination, Dan is 
arrested by officers, who identify him as Harvey 
Masterson, Jr., by a tailor’s label in his coat... . 


Miss Mary R. Merriman of 1304 Prairie 
Ave., Beloit, Wis., was given first prize. 
Her solution was considered more original 
than the others, making a rattling good 
mystery-story development with an unex- 
pected ending. 


First Prize Winner 


Dan Lamont answers the advertisement in Mon- 
treal, Canada. The line on which he finds himself 
has a terminal in Minneapolis, Minn. Here he 


(= composite Dan Lamont, of over 


Eccentric-appearing old. 


finds himself in due time. At the station he is 
arrested by two officers. 

He declares that it is a mistake, and he is not 
Harvey Masterson, but he has no way to prove it 
Finally, he suggests that the original of the girl’s 
photograph (which has in pencil on the baek of 
the dull leather frame, ‘‘From Julia to Harvey, 
with love’’), will prove that he was not Harvey 
Masterson. The address on the back of the photo, 
which is also written in pencil, is a Minneapolis 
address; but the girl’s surname is not given. The 
officers agree to accompany him to this address. 

They do so. The girl, however, accosts him 


‘immediately as ‘‘Harvey,’’ appearing very angry 


at him, and demanding that he return her photo 
at once. He gives it to her. 

As soon as she receives the picture she asks 
Dan on his word of honor not to divulge what he 
sees. He gives his word, and she opens the frame 
of the picture, and from behind the photo insidp 
the frame she takes from a small compartment 
several marvelous diamonds, 

The supposed detectives let the man go. He 
understands that he has been made a catspaw to 
smuggle the jewels into the United States from 
Canada, and that he cannot divulge it without im 
plicating himself, for he was the one that brought 
the diamonds across the line. So he goes, takin 
with him the new traveling bag, the money, an 
wearing his new clothes, and heads for the nearest 
clothing store, where he can remove all traces of 
himself as ‘‘ Harvey Masterson.’’ 


Second place was won by Miss Rosalind 
Ach Schwab of 821 Mann Place, Avondale, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Although this solution 
follows somewhat the popular plan, yet it 
is satisfactorily developed and incorporates 
a few new elements. 


Second Prize Winner 


Dan submits, merely asking of what he is ae- 
cused. Masterson is famous counterfeiter for 
whom Larue, secret service man, has been seeking, 
and for whom large reward is offered. Larue had 
received tip from unknown source, and had tele- 
graphed St. Louis. Dan sends for Peter Rathbone, 
friend of his father, who indentifies him; indentifi- 
cation confirmed when Larue telegraphs Bertillon 
measurements of Masterson. Dan released. The 
five hundred dollars is of course counterfeit. 

Rathbone, pitying Dan’s plight, lends money for 
return trip to New York, and offers position if 
Dan can prove his mettle by tracking Masterson, 
who has plainly arranged to throw Larue on false 
scent, while he makes his get-away. Larue is hunt- 
ing Masterson’s confederates near Boston. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Ready at Last 


THE STUDENT WRITER'S 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE IN 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


This is the announcement for .which scores of literary students have been wait- 
ing. THe STuDENT WRiTER’s NEw, SIMPLIFIED TRAINING CouRSE IN SHORT-STORY 
Writinc—the product of years of planning and experience, is now ready. 

That it will be found more practical and helpful than anything of its kind here- 


tofore offered is our sincere conviction. 


It was developed by the editor of THe StupENT Writer and associates through 
the application of methods evolved through years of writing and teaching—bethods 
which have repeatedly proved effective in bringing out latent ability, when employed 
among the thousands of students who have patronized THe StupeNT WRITER'S 


literary criticism service. 


The Basic Principle 


The principle underlying the course is simple. 
In stating it, we are stating also the important 
respect in which it differs from the majority of 
courses heretofore offered the writer. Here it 
is in a nutshell: 

Instead of being merely a course of study, The 
Student Writer plan is a system of training. 

It is comparatively easy to teach the theory 
of short-story writing. But one may have a per- 
fect grasp of the rules and conventions and 
still be unable to write a story. 

Through a series of ingenious and carefully 
graded lessons, The Student Writer’s Simplified 
Training Course enables the student to write. 
As he progresses, he discovers in the so-called 
rules or conventions of fictional construction, 
not difficult theories to master, but aids for 
writing effectively. 

The manner in which the course opens up the 
way for actual production on the part of the 
student is one of its powerful factors for ad- 
vancement. Another compelling feature is this: 

The course does not merely teach story-writ- 
ing in the abstract—it teaches the writing of 
modern stories. ; 


Training is Intensive 


Analysis of the magazines reveals that at the 
present time some half-dozen types of short- 
story predominate. These are the types toward 
which editors are favorably inclined. Authors 
who specialize in writing them stand a better 
chance of succeeding than otherwise, because 
ee i swimming with the current of the de- 
mand. 

Of these popular forms of fiction, The Student 
Writer Simplified Course isolates three repre- 
sentative types—the three which are in strong- 
est demand. The training of students is con- 
centrated upon these three types of modern 
short-story. 

This eliminates the perplexing question: 
“What shall I write in order to stand the best 
show of pleasing the editors?” 

By reason of this phase alone, the instruc- 
tion is more intensive than that given in the 
majority of courses and takes the student far- 
ther in proportion to the time and effort ex- 
pended. Care is taken, however, to dwell suffici- 


The Essential Quality 


~ No matter how well planned a course 
of instruction may be, or how sound its 
prencieees in theory, the plan is dead—life- 
ess—unless it possesses a certain essen- 
tial quality. We may call it the practical 
quality, or effectiveness, or ‘“‘punch.” It 
is recognized by the fact that it works. 

The point is made clear if we consider 
the analogy of a locomotive. Some very 
good theoretical courses are like a loco- 
motive in the shops. In theory it is per- 
fect; every part fits into its place with 
nicety, and the whole structure is me- 
chanically perfect. Yet, as it stands, the 
great locomotive is as inert as a pile of 
scrap iron. Mastering its parts will get 
the student nowhere. What he needs, 
in order to put life and power into the 
locomotive, is steam. With this essential 
thing added, the mass of iron and steel 
becomes vibrant, pulsing, an engine for 
accomplishment and progress. 

Those familiar with many of the 
courses offered, not only in authorship but 
other subjects, will realize the applica- 
tion. A course of study may supply the 
student with an array of rules and form- 
ulas, of things to do and things not to 
do—but this equipment is dull and pur- 
poseless in itself. 

The Student Writer Simplified Training 
Course shows the student how to get up 
steam. It provides the training that sets — 
his wheels in motion—that starts him to 
producing. 


ently upon other varieties of fiction to give an 
understanding of them, and to insure that fu- 
ture progress will be limited only by the stu- 
dent’s natural ability and personal tastes. 

The Student Writer’s Simplified Training 
Course in Short-Story Writing is destined to be- 
come the recognized leader among systems of 
preparation for fiction writing. Without reser- 
vation, we believe that it will result to the ad- 


* vantage of every earnest student of literary 


craftsmanship to undertake the course. 


The Student Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 


j 


A System of Training, Not Mere Theoretical 
Teaching, is Offered by the New 


Student Writer Course 


It was not until after we had evolved the 
Simplified Training Course in Short-story Writ- 
ing that we realized how new it is and how 
different from other systems. 

“Why, this is a new idea in the training of 
story-writers!”’ exclaimed a well-known author 
to whom we showed a preliminary outline of 
the plan. 

When we compared it with other courses, we 
realized that he was right, although at the out- 
set we had not sought especially for novelty. 
Our aim was to develop a course that would be 


practical. 
New and Practical 


We had evolved certain methods through our 
criticism work which we wished to combine and 
apply on a larger scale. 

After the course had been prepared, the next 
consideration was placing its advantages at the 
disposal of students. We knew that we had a 
course embodying the most practical features 
that could be devised. But on summing it up 
we discovered that in order to meet the cost of 
putting the lessons into permanent form and 
recompensing the instructors, it would be neces- 
sary to charge in the neighborhood of $150 for 
the course. This was a decided drawback. It 
would undoubtedly put the training beyond the 
reach of the majority. 

The course was then subjected to a boiling- 
down process. The problem was to retain the 
essentials—to give all that we hoped to give— 
and yet simplify the instruction to the point 
where the cost would be reasonable. 


Cost Extremely Moderate 


We succeeded better than our anticipations. 
The course as finally organized is simpler— 
probably clearer and more intensive—than as 
at first developed. It narrows down the study 
to three distinct types of modern short-story. 
It gives the student unlimited opportunity for 
practice, and provides that the maximum 
amount of the instructor’s time and attention 
shall be given at intervals when the student 
most needs them. And the price. is right. 


Here are the low introductory terms: 


$40.00 in advance pays for the course In full. 


We advocate payment in advance, partly be- 
cause it simplifies our bookkeeping and partly 
because it leads the student to feel more defi- 
nitely committed to complete the work. How- 
ever, if payment of the full amount is imprac- 
ticable, an advance payment of $20.00 will be 
accepted and the balance, up to a total of $45.00, 
in monthly installments of not less 


The plan of training involves the mastering 
of each detail of technique by means of special 


exercises, 
Widely Adaptable 


One ingenious feature is the adaptability of 
the course to students of varying degrees of 
experience. The beginner is given aids and de- 
vices to aid him or her in completing the exer- 
cises, which the writer of greater experience 
and self-confidence may discard. For example, 
in connection with the study of plots, the be- 
ginner is assisted by a selection of suitable 
Plot-germs, which we give for development, 
While the student who can do so will develop a 
Plot idea more completely his own. 


Five Lesson Groups 


The lessons are mailed to the student in five 
groups or divisions, each division comprising in- 
struction material, models, and a series of as- 
signments, and requiring the completion of a 
specific quota of the work. 

We are not arbitrarily exacting, but students 
are not allowed to pass from one group of as- 
signments to the next until they have done the 
best work of which they are capable. 

Upon enrolling, the student receives the first 
group of lessons and assignments. As _ the 
assignments are completed, they are mailed to 
the instructor for judgment and criticism, while 
the student is kept busy upon further lessons 
in the same group. As he approaches the end 
if the first group, the second group of lessons 
is mailed to him, and so on. 


Outline of the Course 


The first group of lessons revolves around 
the study of story structure in the abstract 
(although made practical by concrete models and 
exercises). The second, third and fourth groups 
involve specific training in the development, re- 
spectively, of the three types of modern short- 
story which have been chosen for intensive 
study. The fifth group of lessons deals with 
other popular types of fiction. The ‘Various 
phases of technique: dialogue—characterization 
—theme—plot—climax, etc., are dealt with in- 
tensively in connection with the types of story 
in which they are found most clearly defined. 
The course involves the development of several 
complete stories and story outlines. 

This survey can scarcely more than hint at 
the scheme of the training course. It must be 
assimilated in full to be appreciated. 


Weigh the Advantages Carefully 


Doesn’t this sound like the course you have 
been waiting for? 

If it appeals to you, the reasonable thing to 
do is to fill out the accompanying coupon and 
get started on the highway of production. 

The training will be equally helpful and ef- 
fective in your case even if you have taken 
other courses in story-writing. 

We cannot tell you much more about the 
system than is explained in this announcement. 
However, inquiries will be cheerfully answered. 

The reputation of The Student Writer and 
its literary criticism department should be suf- 
ficient guarantee of the thoroughness and worth 
of this course. “We could not afford to put 
out an inferior service. 

Let us number you among the first to secure 
the advantages of this training. The form ap- 
pended is for your convenience. 


The Student Writer, 1835 Champa Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Enroll me as a student in your Simplified 
Training Course in Short-Story Writing, at 
the introductory price quoted, and send me 
the first division of lessons and assignments 


at once. I enclose— 
[ ] $40.00 in full payment for the course. 
—or-— 
[ ] $20.00 as first payment, agreeing to 
pay the balance in monthly installments of 
not less than $5.00, up to a total of $45.00. 
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Dan returns east. Examines photograph. Re- 
members hearing woman laugh as he went under 
ether. Finds note scrawled on back of picture: 
** You poor, good-looking simp! Thanks for lovely 
vacation. Must give you something to remember 
me by.’’ Through photographer, whose name is on 
picture, finds she is Clio Menton, wealthy society 
woman, from Riverside Drive. At her apartment 
house, learns Clio has left for parts unknown. 
After flirtation with telephone girl at apartment, 
finds Clio has been heard ordering tickets for 
Cuba. His money gone, Dan ships as steward for 
Cuba, by chance on same ship that Clio had taken. 
Through photograph and gossip with stewards, 
discovers she has villa near Havana. 

There, he sees her driving with man of about 
Dan’s build, whose features suggest eccentric 
appearing old man who doped him. Dan wires for 
Larue, who identifies and arrests stranger as Mas- 
terson. Dan receives reward. Evidence against 
Clio only circumstantial, she escapes. She coolly 
asks Dan to stay in Cuba, at her expense. Dan: 
**No more easy jobs. Me for St. Louis.’’ 


The third prize winner, J. Ainsworth 
Wood of 255 Teaneck Road, Ridgefield 
Park, N. J., increased the original mystery 
in his solution. Dan’s love affair with the 
young female thief, however, might lessen 
its chance of winning editorial favor. 


Third Prize Winner 
After the delay caused by the difficulty of es- 


tablishing his identity in a strange city, Dan is 
released, bent on unraveling the mystery. Vainly 


STORY WRITING TAUGHT 
Short Stories Criticised and Sold 


Short story manuscripts are examined with- 
out charge. You may send your stories now 
for a prompt reading and a frank report. 


HARRY McGREGOR 


6459 Hillegass Oakland, California 
“I shall always hold myself as greatly your debtor for 
most painstaking and intelligent instruction.” 
“I believe your criticism and advice are worth double 
the money, yes, and a lot more.” 
“Your criticism of ‘The Marsh’ is worth $500 to me.” 
“It gives me pleasure to send you a monthly check, 
for I am certainly obtaining my money’s worth.” 
‘ae thorough, painstaking analysis is a revelation 
me. 


or Bloch 


Remit with Order to M.E. ARENDT CO., Dist., 300-14th St, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Announcement of Mistake in 
Date of Contest 
Should be Sept. 30, 1922 
Instead of June 30, 1922 
Typing, 50c M. 5 plot germs, $1.00 


G. L. LEROY 


5519 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 


he tries to trace the eccentric-appearing old gentle. 
man from the place of ‘‘the harmless medical 
experiment.’’ 

The affair begins to prey on his mind, and after 
the manner of all nervous people he gives old. 
womanish attention to the security of the locks 
on his doors and windows at night. Imagine his 
amazement when the original of the pretty-girl 
photo appears before him in the middle of the 
night, apparently from nowhere, as beautiful and 
audacious and well-poised as Cleopatra. 

Laughing at his dumbfoundment, she tells him 
that there is a saying in her circle to the effect 
that ‘‘Love and Mastersons laugh at locksmiths,” 

She has come to thank him for serving as a 
decoy to throw off the police, who were hot on the 
trail of her brother, thereby enabling him to get 
safely out of the country after a particularly sue. 
cessful burglary. : 

In admitting her father (the eccentric-appear 
ing old gentleman), herself, and her brother a trio 
of crooks, the girl makes no apology. Indeed, she 
boasts. 

‘*No Masterson ever took anything from any- 
one who would suffer from the loss; no Masterson 
ever was accused of sneaky pettiness or of disre 
gard of the policy of ‘honor among theives,’ and 
no Masterson has ever known the humiliation of 
being captured.’’ 

And Dan decides to break a precedent and cap. 
ture one very charming Masterson. 


The new problem for April is of a differ- 
ent type from the preceding ones. We hope 
it will arouse as much interest as the others. 


WIT-SHARPENER FOR APRIL 


Estelle Hancock has not married because she has 
never found the man she can love. Now she learn 
that she is covertly referred to as an ‘‘old maid.” 
Bitter that society should ridicule a person who 
has refused to marry except for love, she decides 
to wed the wealthiest man she can. When sht 
becomes engaged to Arnold Jard, multi-millionaire 
manufacturer, she finds her ideal lover in Manfried 
Willoughby. But she marries Jard. Manfriei, 
famous painter of women, deserts his life-work, 
as he can no longer find interest in women after 
his disappointment. He sets out to seek revenge 
by entering business and trying to ruin Jard. Om 
evening, about a year later, Estelle comes to him, 


ProsLeM: In not to exceed 300 words, work 
out this plot situation to an effective conclusion. 

For the best development submitted a prize of 
$5.00 will be given; for the second best, a pri 
of $3.00, and for the third best a prize of $2.00. 
Winning outlines will be published next month. 

ConpDITIONS: The plot outline as complet 
must contain not more than 300 words, exclusivé 
of the original problem. The outline must be 
legibly typed or written. It will be returned onl 
by special request, when accompanied by stam 
envelope for that purpose. 

Manuscripts must be received by the 15th of 
the month for which the contest is dated. Addres 
Contest Editor, Tue SrupEenr Waiter, 189 
Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


EALS 
container, 
property, etc. 
rices: $2. $4.00 
Sent prepaid. Dealers write for offer. Samples for stamp. 
| 


JUST OUT—A New Book on Fiction Writing by a Master of 
His Craft ; 
Is It Practical? 


Few could have written this book; they haven’t the ex- 
ence. And still fewer would have written it, thereby Will It Help Me ? 
Just glance over the table of 


Jn sa away their own secrets of literary craftsmanship. 
dent Writer has taken over the publication rights 
contents and remember that the 
book was written by a man who 


and distribution of 
has made a big success at writing. 


The Fiction Business | 


“Can I Write Stories?’ 
By H. Beprorp-JONES 


Going About It. 
The Amateur’s Chance. 

The author is one of the most prolific popular writers 
of the day. He is credited with having written and sold over 
800,000 words in a year. 

He has a score or more of published books to his credit; 
about a hundred book-length novels, as many novelettes, 
and some hundreds of short-stories. His daily average writ- 
ing stunt is five to ten thousand words. Under pressure 
he has written a complete story of 25,000 words in a day. 
Ninety-nine per cent of all his written work has sold. You Pitfalls, 
will find his book-length novels in magazines on the stands Hones ty and 8 ti 
today. . Something New About 


How Does He Do It? 


His new book, THE FICTION BUSINESS, tells how. If 
the author holds certain unorthodox theories about writing— 
as he does—they may be justified by the eminently practical 


argument of their success. 
A gold mine for the novice. Of huge interest to pro- 


fessionals. 


What They Say About It 


The Deadly Sin. 
Story Construction—1, 
Story Construction—2. 
Re-writing. 

Your Manuscript. 
The Fiction Market. 


Prices Paid for Fiction. 
Trade 

. Costs and Language. 
New York. 


‘¢When hard-boiled professional old-timers 
can get both enjoyment and profit out of a 
volume about writing fiction—as I have out 
of this one—its value to comparative tyros 
at story-building must be infinitely greater. 
There is more meat worth chewing and di- 
gesting in H. Bedford-Jones’s THE FICTION 
BUSINESS than in any other book on the sub- 
ject that has ever fallen into my hands.’’— 
J. FRANK Davis. 


**T don’t know of anybody as well quali- 
fied by experience and gumption as Mr. Bed- 
ford-Jones to tell the truth about the busi- 
ness of writing and selling popular maga- 
zine fiction. He has got away from that 
sickening legend of the sweetly waiting 
editor and the trustful aspiring ‘‘author’’; 

- he has rightly emphasized the cents in senti- 
ment and wiped off a whole lot of utter bosh 
heretofore smearing the profession of mak- 
ing and vending popular ‘literature. ’’ THE 
Fiction Business is the truth and nothing 
but the truth.’’—Epwin L. Sasin. 


ArT Covers $1.00 


‘*My Dear H. Bedford-Jones: 

‘“T have read with keen interest your book, 
THE FicTION BUSINESS, and wish to econ- 
gratulate you upon it. 

‘‘Having been through the mill myself I 
can appreciate keenly its value to the begin- 
ning writer. There has long been a need for 
just such a book from the pen of a practical 
man and I think your opus fills the bill more 
than adequately. 

‘The best of luck to you. 

‘‘Fraternally, 
‘‘Octavus Roy CoHEN.’’ 


ATTRACTIVE COMBINATION OFFERS 


THE FICTION BUSINESS ($1.00) with a 


year’s subscription to The Student 


of Helps for Student Writers 


—with two years’ subscription ($3.00)......$3.50 
—with a year’s subscription and copy of 


ae @ nine months’ trial subscription 


Order from THE STUDENT WRITER PRESS, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


THE AUTHOR 
(Organ of the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
a Playwrights and Composers.) 
tains articles dealing with the marketing of 
Literary, Dramatic and Musical Property. if 
Publ quarterly, Subscriptions 4/6 a year. 


1 Central Building, Westminster, 
London, S. W. 1. 


CENARIOS WANTED 


Protect and market your stories 
through national organization. 
Studio connections. Criticisms 
free. Write for information about 
membership and descriptive list of 
stories wanted now. 


Photoplaywrights League of America 
623-Z Union League Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


La ToucHE Hancock 
Authors’ Representative 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for circu- 
lars and references. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STRENGTHEN YOUR WORK 
AND INCREASE YOUR SALES 


By a. Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee—Fi ¥ Cents per Thousand Words 
irculars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


2225 W. Grace Street Richmond, Virginia 


MSS. CRITICISED, TYPED, MARKETED 
Criticism, 4000 words or less, $1.00. Typewriting with 
carbon copy (errors corrected), 50c a thousand words 
| or part thereof. If editorial revision is wanted (with 
or without typing) submit manuscript for estimate of 
cost. Est. 1912. Send stamp for further particulars 
and references. 


William Labberton, Literary Agent 
569 West 150th Street, New York City 


MR. AUTHOR 


We take pride in typing your manuscripts 
in a way that will please the EDITOR. Our 
charge is 50 cents per thousand words, with 
one carbon copy. S. BURR GOULD, Mgr. 


Gould’s Manuscript Typing and Revising 


Bureau, Freeland, Mich. 
$2 5 0 For the best Story or Photo- 
. play sent me to be typed be- 
fore Sept. 30, 1922. One carbon copy fur- 
nished at 50¢ per 1,000 words. 
G. L. LEROY 


Member Illinois Society of Press Writers. 
6519 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ills. 


Attractive Rubber Stamp $ 
With Your Name and Address. ] 
Inking Pad included free. For only 
Just the thing for writers to mark their out- 


going and return envelopes. Gives neatness 
and accuracy. Sent postpaid for $1. 


Aurora Rubber Stamps Works, Aurora, III. 


TYPEWRITERS 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from page 3) 


**I Confess,’’ Room 1515 Masonic Temple, Ney 
York, will pay at the rate of 4% cent a word for 
short-stories of 3000 to 3500 words, the editoy 
write. ‘‘Serials should contain about 30,000 words 
for our purposes, but we are at present over 
stocked with such material. Stories should hay 
strong plot; a good percentage should have emo. 
tional appeal of a clean sort. Human interes 
stories are desirable above all else. All shoul 
be told in the first person. We cannot use verse, 
fillers, or photographs.’’ 

Screenart Pictures, 39 Center Street, New Hs 
ven, Conn.,, Louis R. Harrison, scenario editor, 
writes: ‘‘At the present time we are in need of 
two-reel melodramas and five and six reel fer 
tures suitable for all-star casts.’’ 


The Farmer’s Wife, 61 E. Tenth Street, & 
Paul, Minn., is open to the consideration of 1 
two or three part serial. It pays on acceptance at 
% cent a word upward. 


The Torchbearer, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn., edited for girls, will pay up to 1 cent per 
word on acceptance for suitable material, write 
E. B. Chappell, Jr., editor. ‘‘ Healthy, inspiring 
material—the kind you would like your 15-year-old 
daughter to read—is desired. Illustrated articles 
from 500 to 1500 words, short-stories of 200) 
words, serials of four to eight chapters, and vers, 
are sought.’’ 


Popular Radio is a new magazine to be edited 
by Kendall Banning of 16 Gramercy Park, New 
York. It wil use human interest rather than tech 
nical material. 


National Pictorial Monthly, 119 West Fortieth 
Street New York, is now edited by Arthur I 
Howland. 


People’s Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenu, 
New York, is the new name substituted for Pe 
ple’s Favorite Magazine. 


Field and Stream, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, is anxious to secure out-of-door articles 
within 3000 words. It pays on acceptance # 
rates up to 1 cent a word. ‘‘We do not desitt 
general descriptive articles or scenery photo 
graphs,’’ the editors specify. 


The Broom, the New York address of which wi 
given in the March StupENT WRITER as 3 


Remingtons, Underwoods, Royals, L. C. Smiths, and 
Monarchs rented, sold, and exchanged. Will sell on 
easy monthly payments of only $4.00 per month. Free 
course in touch typewriting with each typewriter. For 


Ninteeenth Street, should be listed at 3 East Nisth 
Street. 


Comfort, Augusta, Maine, is very prompt in if 


Free Scholarship and full particulars, address 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


The Arkansas Writer 


P. O. BOX 894 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
A REAL LITERARY MAGAZINE | 
Subscribe Now, Only $1.50 the Year. 


payment for accepted material, its rates beilf 
about % of a cent a word for fiction. 


The Bookman, 244 Madison Avenue, New York, 
writes that it is over-stocked. 


Dennis, Harvey & Remington, Inc., 110 Bat 
Twenty-third Street, New York, within the pat 
few weeks, have been returning literary mate 
held for Progress, which suspended with the Jus 
1921, issue. No definite announcement concer 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


Classified Announcements 


(Rate, 20 cents a line, payable in advance. Eight 
words to the line.) 


A NEW SERVICE TO AUTHORS. I am offering to all 
writers and authors a new and distinctive service. For 
one dollar I will give you materal, information or clip- 
pings on any known subject. I can also supply any book 
ever published, many so-called ‘‘Unpublished works” and 
back numbers of any magazine or other publication you 
want. I can supply publications listed by publisher as 
“Out of print.” Rates quoted you in advance. ddress 
Hoosick I. P. Bureau, Box 679, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Why pound them to pieces when 
you can get a black, “XclnT’” Brand ribbon for a late 
model machine for 50c? It’s worth more. Give name and 
number of machine. W. P. BipweuL, So. Wayne, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED neatly and accurately. 6c per 100 
words. Aanes C. Houm, 516 Quincy Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


WRITERS, your name and address wanted by new maga- 
zine bringing out work of beginners. Send 15 cents for 
sample copy and particulars as to how you may get your 
stories published. Stories accepted, paid for. Five-MINUTE 
Stories, Rockland, Mass. 


500 A. H. KRAUS WHITE BAND 814x14 Manuscript Pa- 
per, $1.75; $1.00 typewriter ribbons, any color, 60 cents; 
500 84x11 second sheets, yellow, 90 cents. A. H. Kraus, 
409 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ALL AUTHORS! Short stories, photoplays, poems ac- 
curately typed in correct form for publishers’ acceptance. 
50 to 75 cents per thousand words according to legibility 
of hand writing. Carbon copy furnished. Prompt service. 
UniversaL Bureau, 741 Jenifer St., Madison, Wis. 


Unquestionably One of the Most Practical and 
Inspiring Books on Authorship. 


Helps for Student Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 
Editor of THz STUDENT WRITER 


The chapters on plot-bullding, viewpoint, 
style, unity, suspense, and characterization 
contain hints that writers will search for 
vainly In other text-books, 


$1.50 Postpaid 


(Included at $1.00 with subscription orders for THE 
STUDENT Writer for two years or more) 


THE STUDENT WRITER PRESS 
1835 Champa Street - Denver, Colo. 


AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES 


MANUSCRIPT MAILING ENVELOPES, 
unprinted, kraftpaper or manila, two or 
three sizes (No. 10, No. 11, No. 12) as pre- 


ferred, for sending and return. 650 for $1.00 
—75 for $1.25—100 for $1.50—150 for $2.0 
200 for $2.50—larger orders $1.00 a hundred— 
State how many of each size. When not 
otherwise instructed, we divide order be- 
tween the three sizes. 

PRINTED MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES. 
Add $1.00 to any of the orders mentioned in 

St paragraph to cover cost of printing 
name and address on sending and return 
envelopes, 


THE STUDENT WRITER WORKSHOP 
1835 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


The Editor Literary Bureau 
Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization 
has been helping writers to — and make sal- 
able their work. It was begun by Mr. James 
Knapp Reeve, who for more than half this period 
had it under his exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve 
has now resumed this work and will give it his 
exclusive attention. 


The aim always will be to give constructive 
criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; to analyze 
each manuscript, and to find not only ils weak» 
points, but as well all that is of value. 


Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism and 
advice regarding revision and sale, 


1,000 words or less 
1,000 to 2,000 words 

000 to 3,000 words 
3,000 to 4,000 words 
4,000 to 5,000 words 


Words over 5,000 in one manuscript, 50 cents for 
each additional thousand words. 


For a manuscript of between 9,000 words and 
40,000 words $.50 for «ach thousand words. 


For a manuscript of more than 40,000 words, the 
fee is $20.00 plus $.40 for each thousand words over 


0,000 


Poetry, $1.50 for one, two, or three poems of a 
total between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 for one, 
two, or three of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 


Typing of manuscripts, $.50 a thousand words. 
With carbon copy, 75 cents. 


*James Knapp Reeve 
Franklin, Ohlo 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Waxed Typewriter 


4 Each 
Ribbons, 60c 
Are you satisfied with the ribbon 
you are now using? If not, try 
Waxed Ribbons, made by our 
I) t new process which prevents eva- 
poration of the essential moisture 
Al Waxed Rib bons will not dry out, 
.® fill the type or smudge; they are 
sconomical because of long wear and low cost, 
Special Offer: Send 60c stamps, for full 
length sample ribbon, either one or two colors 
for any make typewriter; or, send $1 and we 
will send the ribbon and an 85c box of Waxed 
Carbon paper. This offer limited to one order. 
Our 24 page booklet — Better Typewriter Re- 
sults — will be sent with your purchase. 
Order today, money back if not pleased. 
Address Jim Claitor 
The RIBBON WORKS, Inc. 
Galveston, Texas 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


Cash Prizes 


“My experience with Editors” 


The WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, America’s most 
popular magazine for 
writers, is offering prizes 
for the three best letters 
on the above subject. Full 
particulars appear in the 
big April Issue of The 
WRITER’S DIGEST, on 
sale at all newsstands, or 
send 20c and this April 
number will be mailed to 
you direct. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


809 Butler Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Professional Training 


Mr. H. formerly 
Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly, 
and associate and manager of Pro- 
fessor Walter B. Pitkin, announces 
that he is giving professional train- 
ing in short story writing by personal 


correspondence to those who cannot 


come to New York to study with him. 
This announcement is made in the 
hope of getting in contact with 
writers of promise. It is intended 
only for those who are very much in 
earnest, and are willing to face the 
truth about themselves and their 
work. Inquiries will be gladly ans- 
wered. Address: 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
573 West 192d St., New York 


A special intensive summer course in plot- 
making will be conducted in New York by 
Mr. Uzzell in July. 


ing the resumption of the magazine can yet be 
made, states Albert N. Dennis, editor. 


Life, 17 West Thirty-first Street, New York, 
has advanced its rate of payment for dialogue 
jokes to $5 each. 


Holland’s Magazine, Dallas, Tex., according to 
a letter from John W. Stayton, editor, ‘‘just now 
is buying scarcely anything.’’ 


The Wheeler Syndicate, 373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York writes: ‘‘We are overstocked in all 
our departments, and will not be in the market 
for anything new for many months to come.’’ 


Tempo, which was listed in the February Srv- 
DENT WRITER as having moved from Danvers, 
Mass., to 66 East Elm Street, Chicago, is still at 
Danvers, according to a correspondent. 


Snappy Stories and Live Stories are now pub- 
lished at 9 E. Fortieth Street, New York. 


The Child’s Hour, Boston, has been discontinued, 


The Nation’s Voice, a publication announced 
for February by John Chase Farrell from 1347 
L Street, Washington, D. C., fails to answer 
letters or to return manuscripts which were sub- 
mitted to it. 


The Royal Feature Service, Cleveland, Ohio, 
according to a correspondent, accepted a 3000- 
word story for syndication last June, made two 
promises concerning its release which were not 
carried out, and returned it February 25th with 
a mimeographed letter stating, ‘‘Our editor 
advises that he has more fiction matter on hand 
than he will need for a long time to come.’’ 


Prize Contests 


The Southern Methodist University, of Dallas, 
Tex., announces a $100 prizé for the best poem 
submitted in time to reach Dallas before May 1, 
1922. The contest is open to all undergraduate 
students in American colleges and universities. 
Poems must not exceed 150 lines in length and 
each contestant must submit three typewritten 
copies of his poem. Each poem remains the pro- 
perty of the author, but it is stipulated that 
when a prize poem is published the words, ‘‘ Prize 
poem, Southern Methodist University, 1922,’’ shall 
be used. The Dallas man behind this offer also 
will award a prize of $50, under the same the same 
conditions, for the best poem by a resident of 
Texas, and $25 for the best poem by a Southern 
University student. Address Jay B. Hubbell, pro- 
fessor of English, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Tex. 


The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, for its current prize contest closing 


- April 20th, offers $25, $10, and $5 for the best 


letters under 400 words in length on ‘‘The Most 
Helpful Thing I Ever Found Out About Myself. 


The Outlook, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
offers a first prize of $25, a second prize of $20, 
a third prize of $15, and seven fourth prizes 0 
$10 for the best letters of 600 words or less from 
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FORTUNES GOING BEGGING 


Photoplay producers ready to pay big sums for stories but 


can’t get them. 


One big corporation offers a novel test 


which is open to anyone without charge. Send for the 
Van Loan Questionnaire and test yourself in your own home. 


SHORT time ago a Mon- 

tana housewife received 

a handsome check for a 
motion picture scenario. Six 
months before she had never 
had the remotest idea of writ- 
ing for the screen. She did 
not seek the opportunity. It 
was thrust on her. She was 
literally hunted out by a photo- 
play corporation which is 
combing the country for men 
and women with story-telling 
ability. 

This single incident gives 
some idea of the desperate 
situation of the motion picture 
companies. With millions of 
capital to work with; with 
magnificent mechanical equip- 
ment, the industry is in danger 
of complete paralysis because 
the public demands better sto- 
ries—and the number of people 
who can write those stories 
are only a handful. It is no 
longer a case of inviting new 
writers; the motion picture in- 
dustry is literally reaching out 
in every direction. It offers to 
every intelligent man and 
woman—to you—the home test 
which revealed unsuspected 
talent in this Montana house- 
wife. And it has a fortune to 
give you if you succeed. 


Send for the Free Van Loan 
Questionnaire 


H. H. Van Loan, the cele- 
brated photoplaywright, is re- 
sponsible for the invention of 
the novel questionnaire which 
has uncovered hidden photo- 
dramatists in all walks of life. 
With Malcolm McLean, for- 
merly professor of short story 
writing at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, he hit upon the happy 
idea of adapting the tests 
which were used in the United 
States Army and applying 
them to this search for story- 
telling ability. 

The results have been phe- 
nomenal. In the recent J. 
Parker Read, Jr., competition 


all three prizes, amounting to An evening with this novel 
$5,000, were awarded to stu- device for self-examination is 
dents of the Palmer Photoplay highly fascinating as well as 
Corporation, which is conduct- useful. It is a simple test ap- 
ing this search by means of the plied in your own home. Its 
Van Loan Questionnaire. record is held confidential by 
the Corporation. 

These ane the The Palmer Photoplay Cor- 


a, ae search for screen poration offers you this free 
ng alent, ey orm 
the Advisory Council of the test because 
Palmer Photoplay Corpcra- | §cores of Screen Stories Are 
tion. 

Needed by Producers 


THOMAS H. INCE, Thos. H. 
Ince Studios. Scores of good stories could be 


FRANK E. WOODS, Chief sold at once, if they were avail- 
Supervising Director Fam- able. The Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
ous Players-Lasky Corp. poration exists, first of all, to sell 

REX INGRAM, Director of photoplays to producers. Its Edu- 
cational Department was orga- 
the di I orsemen 0 nized for one purpose, and one 
the Apocalypse. only—to develop screen writers 

C. GARDNER SULLIVAN, whose stories it can sell. 

Author and Producer. Look over the list of leaders in 

ALLAN DWAN, Allan Dwan the motion picture industry who 

eaders realize tha e future o 

Weber the screen drama is absolutely de- 

pendent upon the discovery and 

ROB WAGNER, Author and training of new writers. The 
Screen Authority. Palmer Photoplay Corporation is 

JAMES R. QUIRK, Editor finding these writers in homes 
and Publisher Photoplay and offices all over the land. 


Magazine. You Are Invited to Try; 


Clip the Coupon 
The experiment has gone far mye whole purpose of this ad- 
enough to prove conclusively vertisement is to invite readers of 


(1) that many people who do ghe pny Writer to take the 
an Loan Questionnaire test. In 
not at all suspect their ability all sincerity, and with the inter- 


can write scenarios; and that ests of the motion picture industry 


(2) this free questionnaire at heart, the Pa wg igs 
orporation requests 

does prove to the man or wWrho''can tell what the reward 

woman who sends for it may be in your case? For your 

whether he or she has ability convenience, Drinted 
on S page. e 

enough to warrant develop- is free, and your request for it 


ment. incurs no obligation upon you. 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 


Dept. of Education, S. W. 4 


Please send me without 124 West 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


part, your 

question- 

naire. I will 

answer the Name 

questions in 

o you for 

analysis. If I Address 
pass the test, I am to re- 
ceive further information 
about your Course and 


Service. 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


Thumb-Nail Criticisms 
AT PIN-POINT PRICES 


Many want advice on their manu- 
scripts, but don’t care to pay the rates de- 
manded by professional critics for ex- 
tended service. 

My thumb-nail criticisms—the only 
ones of their kind—will meet their 
needs. 

I read your story, photoplay, article, 
poem—write an opinion on its salability, 
outstanding faults, and good features, 
and give a good list of probable markets. 

Brief—yes, but to the point. Some say 
my few-word flashes are more illuminat- 
ing than pages. 


Rate, Each Ms.—25c a thousand 
words; 10c a thousand above 10,000. 


I may give just the help you need. It will 
cost you next to nothing to find out. 


RETURN-MAIL SERVICE 
Enclose _ self-addressed envelope, return 


postage fully prepaid. Send manuscript with 
coin, bill, or money order, to— 


TOM THUMB, JR. 


P. O. ‘Box 2112. Denver, Colo. 


(This isn’t my real name, of course. It has been 
revealed in confidence to the publishers of this maga- 
zine, who will vouch for my reliability. I’ve sold 
stories —_ other literary material to big and little 
magazines for fifteen years past.) 


WRITERS! 


Let us type your work. 
Prices right. 


Rawr SERVICE 


86 Thirty-first St. Wheeling, W. Va. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


college undergraduates on questions connected with 
intercollegiate athletics. Address the ‘‘ Contest 
Editor.’’ Contest closes April 15. 


Screenland, Markham Bldg., Hollywood, Calif, 
offers a monthly prize of $25 for the best letter 
of comment and criticism of the magazine. Th 
number discussed in the letter must be named, 
Not more than 200 words are allowed, and con 
testants should address, ‘‘Editor, Your Om 
Page.’’ 


Screenland also offers $2.50 for ‘Movie 
Games’’ acceptable for publication in its Movie 
Game department. 


The Evening Public Ledger, Philadelphia, 
publishes each day a ‘‘Limpin’ Lim’rick’’ with 
the last line missing. A prize of $100 will be 
awarded daily to the person submitting the best 
fifth line. 


The Republic Book Co., 157 E. Forty-seventh 
Street, New York, in a contest closing March 
31, 1922, offers $200 for the best constructive 
reviews within 1000 words each of the book, 
‘*Safety for the Child,’’ by Dorothea H. Scoville, 
M. D., and Doris Long. The review should sug- 
gest an amendment or new idea for the book 
Reviews must be submitted under pseudonym, 
with the author’s real name in accompanying 
envelope. 


The Lutheran, Ninth and Sansom Streets, 
Philadelphia, offers $150 in prizes for stories 
of Christian service. The contest closes May Ist, 
and the details may be obtained by wets 
the editors. 


The American Economic Association, Yale 
Station, New York, offers the ‘‘Karelson Econ 
omie Prizes’’ of $1000, $500, and $250 for the 
best essays on ‘‘The Relations of Labor and 
Capital.’’ The contest closes September 1, 1922 
Essays may range from 7500 to 25,000 ’ words 
Manuscripts must be signed by a pseudonym 
and accompanied by a sealed envelope containing 


Home Study— Free Tuition. To one representa- pseudonym and real name. 
ve in each county and city. Normal, Academic 
Civil Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, The Outlook, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and Typewrit- announces a prize contest for letters on ‘‘ Whit 
Ing Courses. Apply at once for Free Tuition for jy consider the best advertisement published i 
Mail Course to The Outlook in 1922, and why.’’ The first prize 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO i, $50; second, $30, and third, $20. 


Your Stories Will Sell Life, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, pays 


Haven’t you some that won’t respond to 
treatment? Send them down to me for diag- 
nosis. Careful revision and market selec- 
tion—sure remedies. Fee is only 50 cents 
each 1000 words. 


$5.00 each for ‘‘Life Lines.’’ or clever sayings 
It has discontinued its $100 prize for the best 
‘*Life Line’’ published during the q 
period. 

Judge, 627 West Forty-third Street, New York, 


222 No. GE P Coon. offers prizes of $5 and $10 for the best original 


Sturpy Mss. ENVELOPES 


printed to order, outgoing and return, 100 of 
each size, . Correspondence envelopes, 
printed, 200, $1.75. Letter ee 100, $1. 
Name and business cards, 100, 85c. Send 


AUTHORS: Manuscripts, poems, etc., 
typed; revised if desired. Highest 
class work. lowest rates. i 
SERVICE TYPING COMPANY, DonaLp G. CooLey 
’ Calif. 1694 Hewitt Ave. St. Paul, Minnesota 


| [st 


Bargain Prices—“‘Get Acquainted” Rates 


The Student Writer’s Literary Criticism Service and 
Instruction in Story Writing 


An opportunity to obtain the services of a 
criticism bureau with an enviable reputation 
for practical helpfulness, at exceptionally low 
cost is offered by the Student Writer’s newly 
announced: 


25 PER CENT DISCOUNT RATES _IN 
EFFECT UNTIL JUNE 1, 1922 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 
2,000 words OF 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 


20 lines or less (without typing)........$1.00 
Additional lines, each...... 


Example: 


from the $3.00 rate, making the cost $2.70. 


$4.00. Prior to June 1, under this offer, the same service will be given for $3.00. 
manuscript is submitted under a $25.00 deposit, an additional 10 per cent will be deducted 


OUR LITERARY REVISION consists of the 
careful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special reference to the better- 
ing of the style. A brief criticism and list 
of probable markets included. Rate: 


With typing, per thousand words........$2.00 
Without typing, per thousand words.... 1.50 


LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP- 
ING is a feature of The Student, Writer serv- 
ice. Includes careful editing and critical 
opinion, with market suggestions. 
prose: 


Per thousand words (with carbon copy) .$1.00 


Rate for 


VERSE TYPING 


Each poem, up to 25 25 
Additional lines ........... 


01 


Deposits may be made to be applied at the present low rates at any time in the future. 
For deposits of $25.00 or more an additional 10 per cent discount will be allowed. 


Under the regular rates, criticism of a 5000-word manuscript would cost 


If the 


All fees payable in advance. ‘Inclose return postage. 
THE STUDENT WRITER. 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colorado. 


contributions under 200 words in length to its 
_ weekly department, ‘‘Stories to Tell.’’ Others 
published besides the prize-winners will be paid 
for at usual rates. 


Contemporary Verse, Logan P. O., Philadelphia, 
Charles Wharton Stork, editor, offers its usual 
prizes for English poetry printed in the magazine 
during the current year: They are: the special 
Gene Stratton Porter prize of $25; five prizes of 
$40, and five second prizes of $20 each. He 
also offers the Joseph Andrew Galahad Sonnet 
prize of $25 for the best Elizabethan sonnet of 
the year, i. e., the best sonnet written in three 
quatrains and a couplet. 


The Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, 
Mich., offers $1000 for the best poem on ‘‘The 
Spirit of Transportation’’ submitted by July 1st. 


True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn., offers 
two prizes of $1000, two of $300, two of $200, 
twenty of $100, fifty of $50 and one hundred of 

for stories of the confession type between 
1000 and 10,000 words in length. Half of the 
prizes, it is stated, will be awarded June Ist, and 
half October 1st. 


Alfred E. Ross, 141 Clifton Street, New Haven, 
Conn., offers $50.00 for the best article on hunting 
and trapping submitted from each state. Photo- 
graphs for illustration may accompany the 
article. Contest closes March 31. 


The Hay Rake, 821 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, 
pays $10 each month for the best ‘‘short and 
mappy’’ story submitted. 


THe Writer’s MonrtHiy 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a m ine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that a magazine one in 
once a month is like hand-shakes from a fellow 
craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


Know and appreciate your own Western 
writers! 


The Western Pen Worker 


Bi-monthly 


Owned and edited by 
Hattie Horner Louthan 
Has correspondents in all Western states 
50c the year, 5c the copy 
15c extra for “Colorado Lullaby” 
sheet music , 
(Sample Copies are 6 cents) 


3600 Raleigh Street Denver, Colo. 
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THE BQKMAN axznounces 


The PRACTICAL SIDE 
of WRITING 


A series of articles setting forth invaluable experience with writers, 
editors, publishers and agents 


By ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY (Murray Hill) 


author of ‘‘Walking-Stick Papers,’’ ‘‘Turns About Town,’’ etc. 


@ Every young writer who is struggling with the prob- 
lems Bt pe economy in time and labor and success in sell- 
ing manuscripts and all experienced writers who 
wish to keep abreast of the changing times in the lit- 
erary market will find these articles extraordinarily 
valuable. Mr. Holliday has been in turn a bookseller, 
author, editor and lecturer, and has an intimate 
knowledge of the literary game. 


1. a to Approach the Modern 5. How to Sell and Publish Poetry 
tor 


Publisher 7. The American Market for the 


3. The Relations of Publisher and 
Author 
4. The Use of the Literary Agent 


Essay 
8. Book Reviewing as a Trade 
9. Lecturing for a Livelihood 


In connection with this series and succeeding articles of similar nature THE BOOK- 
MAN has inaugurated a department to which any questions regarding the mechanics 
and details of writing may be addressed. 


Other Features of the April Number 


THE JOURNAL OF TIMOTHY TUBBY 
With Notes and Autobiographical Material by His Wife, a Daughter of the English 
Peerage, and Illustrations by Golomy Burch, the Famous British Cartoonist. 
LETTERS OF LOUISE IMOGEN THE CASE OF THANATOPSIS 
GUINEY May Lamberton Becker discusses the 
program of the rains club on Main 
Street. 


Miss Guiney’s correspondence with Dora 
Sigerson (Mrs. Clement K. Shorter) and with 
the English critic himself. 


THE BOOKMAN, 244 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen: 
For the enclosed $4.00, please send me THE BOOKMAN for one year beginning 


with the issue. 


To 


S.W.4-22 


GEORGE H. DORAN CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 


